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The Priorities Question 
in Education 


JOHN H. FISCHER* 
Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 


THE question of priorities in education 
is new only in the sense that all the im- 
portant questions must be faced anew by 
every generation. Some years ago the 
problem of purpose in education was put 
this way: 


All —_ do not agree in those things they 
would have a child learn . . . from the pres- 
ent mode of education we cannot deter- 
mine with certainty to which men incline, 
whether to instruct a child in what will be 
useful to him in life, or what tends to virtue, 
or what is excellent; for all of these things 
have their separate defenders. 


That was Aristotle’s summary of the 
matter. Twenty-three hundred years later 
“these things” still have their separate de- 
fenders. 


* Dean Fischer was formerly Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Baltimore, Maryland. 


But if the question itself is old, the con- 
text in which we now face it is unprece- 
dented. More than ever before we depend 
upon our educational establishment not 
only to give us a steady and growing sup- 
ply of experts and leaders but also to 
elevate the knowledge and competence of 
the whole people to the level required by 
the social, political, and _ technological 
conditions under which we live. It is this 
joint necessity, further complicated for 
us by the democratic ideal of equal op- 
portunity for personal fulfillment, that 
now confronts us with a task that is truly 
new. 

If our task were only to educate a 
minority to exercise social and political 
authority, as in ancient Athens, deciding 
what to teach and how to rank the parts 
would be relatively easy. When to this 
purpose is added the broader but sepa- 
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rate goal of teaching the common people 
the minimum skills of literacy and stop- 
ping there, the pattern from which Eu- 
ropean nations have only recently begun 
to depart, the priorities question is com- 
plicated somewhat, but the dual aims do 
not greatly conflict with each other. 

Nor would it seem too difficult to es- 
tablish satisfactory school programs in a 
culture where change comes slowly and 
the curriculum can be adapted only very 
gradually to new demands. If the mon- 
astery schools of the Middle Ages had 
curriculum committees, it is improbable 
that they felt any pressure to rush their 
reports. 


DIVERSITY IMPOSES 
DIFFICULTIES 


But for us the problem is of a different 
order. “What tends to virtue” may not 
be too different now from what Aristotle 
would have approved; and in some re- 
spects, “what is excellent” continues to 
be permanent. But “what will be useful 
in life” seems to have changed a great 
deal in the past twenty-three centuries 
and with perhaps the greatest speed of all 
in the past twenty-three years. 

At the same time that our culture has 
been growing more complex and the rate 
of change has been accelerating, both 
moral and material reasons have led us to 
extend the opportunity for education to 
more and more of our people. Indeed, so 
completely have we accepted the efficacy 
of universal education that we have gone 
beyond offering it as an opportunity and 
now compel virtually all of our children 
to attend school for eight or more years. 

Consequently, the task assigned to the 
American school system exceeds in ex- 
tent and diversity anything of the kind 
that has ever been attempted, much less 
accomplished anywhere in the world. To 
reach any sort of valid judgment on pri- 


orities within this far-flung structure and 
process, it is necessary to understand not 
only the present facts of the enormous 
diversity of our schools but also the so- 
cial, political, economic, and philosophical 
origins of that diversity. 

The present state of our schools is not 
the result of any one law, agency, move- 
ment, or conspiracy. It represents, rather, 
the slow accumulation of institutions and 
patterns approved from time to time by 
various segments of our people and suc- 
cessively adopted by other segments, as 
merit was found in one innovation after 
another. Each new addition to the cur- 
riculum has been made because some 
group, somewhere, considered it suffi- 
ciently desirable or necessary to make it 
the object of pressure for a new priority. 
Thus we have added vocational agricul- 
ture, home economics, instrumental mu- 
sic, varsity athletics, driver training, fam- 
ily life education, laboratory science, and 
elementary Russian. 

Now, faced with new concerns and 
anxious about our place in the world, we 
are not so confident as we once were that 
the curriculum is best designed by the 
simple process of continuous addition. 
But the anxiety which stimulates us to re- 
examine our schools can hardly be said 
to improve the rationality of our thinking 
about them. 

When we became disturbed because 
the Russian government managed its af- 
fairs so as to place a satellite in orbit 
several months ahead of ours, a number 
of well-publicized Americans concluded, 
by a curious sort of logic, that the later 
date of our own launching was deter- 
mined not by administrative decisions but 
by a shortage of scientists; and that this 
condition was due to current weaknesses 
in the elementary anc secondary schools. 
Some of us, continuing in confusion, then 
insisted that to beat the Soviets we should 
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imitate the curriculum in which at that 
very time the Russians were preparing 
drastic changes because it was not meet- 
ing the requirements of a diversified 
economy and a varied population. 

The place of foreign languages in the 
lower schools is another issue on which 
excitement compounds our confusion. So 
disturbed are we by the scarcity of 
Americans who are fluent in a second lan- 
guage that we ignore the facts from 
which correction must begin. We forget 
that until the end of World War II only 
a small percentage of Americans met even 
once in their lives the need to use a lan- 
guage other than their own. Many of 
these people—the children of immigrants 
—had actually been bilingual in their 
early years but had deliberately aban- 
doned the foreign tongue as useless to 
them. A second fact which the critics 
overlook is that it is easier to get along 
with only English in many parts of the 
world than it is to decide which language 
is likely to prove most useful to a ninth 
grade boy who has not yet the faintest 
notion of what he will do with his life. 

This illustration is no argument against 
strengthening our language programs, for 
it is obvious that we badly need to im- 
prove what we are doing. To criticize 
any program, however, without refer- 
ence to the context in which it was devel- 
oped is not only pointless and irrespon- 
sible but retards improvement in the 
current context. 


OLD SCHOOLS AND 
NEW DEMANDS 


Another example of criticism unen- 
cumbered by historical reference is the 
proposal that our elementary and second- 
ary schools return to the simpler aca- 
demic regimen that characterized the 
schools of the 1890’s. No one could make 


such a suggestion seriously if he had con- 
sidered in even the briefest fashion the 
development of education in this coun- 
try. The obvious truth is that we could 
easily have retained the schools of the 
nineties. We had them at a time when 
the schools of education had not yet been 
created and the national professional or- 
ganizations were in no position to domi- 
nate the educational scene as they are 
now accused of doing. Despite the ab- 
sence of any organized force, one by one 
the schools of the good old days disap- 
peared from the scene for the most natu- 
ral of causes. They simply were not good 
enough to keep. Sixty years ago, when 
only the leading edge of the wave of 
twentieth century industrialization had 
reached us, we saw that schools which 
offered only a single classical curriculum 
and which served largely as a selective 
screen for higher education could not 
meet the needs of the United States. 

Such schools fell short in two major 
respects. They prepared no more than 
a minor fraction of young people for the 
roles they were to occupy in adult life; 
and they failed to offer opportunity for 
self-development to any but those with 
strong academic talents and interests. The 
American people wanted, in addition, 
schools that would prepare their children 
for the social and technological world in 
which they were to live, and schools in 
which the vast numbers of children not 
destined for professional or scholarly ca- 
reers would find acceptance, opportunity, 
and if they earned it, success. The trouble 
with the old schools lay not in what they 
did, for much of it was good, but in what 
they failed to do to meet the new tasks 
laid upon them. 

The shift away from the relative rigid- 
ity of nineteenth century schools has not 
been pure profit. Modern schools, too, 
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are imperfect. They are less effective than 
they need to be; they occasionally waste 
time and effort; they sometimes empha- 
size the wrong things; and in other ways 
they reveal their human origin and man- 
agement. But despite their shortcomings 
they represent conscientious, competent, 
and, on the whole, successful efforts to 
serve the needs of our people and our 
times, and to employ in those efforts the 
best that is known about the development 
of children and the encouragement of 
their learning. In contrast to the restric- 
tive policies of their predecessors, the 
chief fault of many modern schools is 
their tendency to accept almost any re- 
sponsibility, whether or not it contributes 
to the pupils’ education, and often with 
little regard for the effect of the new 
function upon the school’s previous com- 
mitments. Clearly the time has come for 
a more realistic reconciliation of our ex- 
pectation of the school with its capabil- 
ities. 

In reconsidering the system of priori- 
ties by which the schools are now gov- 
erned—or we might better say, since 
there is no master control over all our 
schools by which any one school is gov- 
erned—we shall do well to examine what 
we now consider most important. We 
must ask whether we wish to depart from 
the framework of values upon which the 
present arrangements are based. To be 
fully responsible, we shall have to exam- 
ine also the needs to which the current 
curriculum is a deliberate, rational re- 
sponse, and decide whether the needs are 
still relevant, or whether they can be bet- 
ter met by a revised program. Unless we 
do these things we may find ourselves 
looking for the baby w hen we had meant 
to toss away only the bath. Simple sub- 
traction will serve no better than simple 
addition as a quick answer to the cur- 
riculum question. 


PERSPECTIVE AND BALANCE 


Much of the discussion about educa- 
tional priorities starts with the assumption 
that there is now no orderly ranking of 
purposes in the schools, and that the cur- 
riculum is but one vast buzzing chaos. 
Those who know the schools best, know 
better. The issue is not whether we shall 
have order or chaos, but rather on what 
basis we shall alter the order we now 
have. 

To consider the issue intelligently, we 
can raise three related queries: 


1. Which of the purposes and needs of 
our society shall the school be expected 
to serve? 

2. How shall we distinguish between 
the peculiar functions of the school and 
those of other agencies? 

3. With the time and resources at its 
disposal, in what order of emphasis shall 
the school undertake its tasks? 


Regarding the relation of the school to 
our purposes as a people a great deal has 
been said, but rarely has the essence of 
the matter been put as clearly as by Presi- 
dent John W. Gardner of the Carnegie 
Corporation in his Annual Report for 
1958, in which he called education “the 
servant of all our purposes.” He wrote: 


Most Americans honor education, but few 
understand its larger purposes. Our thinking 
about the aims of education has too often 
been shallow, constricted, and lacking in 
reach or perspective. Our educational pur- 
poses must be seen in the broader frame- 
work of individual fulfillment. It is time 
now to insist that this larger framework be 
universally explored and understood. 

In a sense this is an obligation we owe to 
those great shapers of the Western tradi- 
tion who taught us the importance of indi- 
vidual fulfillment. They gave us the blue- 
prints for a cathedral but a good deal of the 
time we insist on referring to it as a tool 
shed. Now, while the nation is re-examining 
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its aims in education—now is the time to see 
our purposes in a larger perspective. 

What we need first of all is a conception 
of individual development which far tran- 
scends any popularly held idea of education. 
Education in a formal sense is only a part 
of the society’s larger task of abetting the 
individual’s intellectual, emotional, and 
moral growth. Learning for learning’s sake 
isn’t enough. Thieves learn cunning and 
slaves learn submissiveness. We may learn 
things that constrict our vision and wa 
our judgment. What we must reach for is 
a conception of perpetual self-discovery, 
perpetual reshaping to realize one’s goals, 
to realize one’s best self, to be the person 
one could be. 

This is a conception which far exceeds 
formal education in scope. It includes not 
only the intellect but the emotions, char- 
acter, and personality. It involves not only 
the surface but deeper layers of thought and 
action; it involves adaptability, creativeness, 
and vitality. And it involves moral and spir- 
itual growth. 


Any sound appraisal of American edu- 
cation in the light of our national pur- 
poses must consider the extent to which 
good schools are available to all of our 
children. High quality schools are of 
value only to those children who can 
attend them. In a nation whose corner- 
stone of policy is the principle of equal 
opportunity, an imperative dimension of 
any public service, and most especially 
of education, is equality of access. 

That so many of our children now fail 
to attain the development of which they 
are capable is not only a denial of their 
birthright but a grievous loss to the na- 
tion. In many instances this tragedy is di- 
rectly due to the absence of good schools, 
but in other cases boys and girls who live 
within a short distance of some of the 
finest educational opportunities fail to 
profit from them. We must see to it as a 
nation that good schools are within reach 
of every child, but we can ill afford to 
stop there. We must also do everything 


we can to improve the conditions under 
which our disadvantaged young people 
now live, conditions which so warp their 
lives that they are inhibited even from 
looking up and reaching out, much less 
using the opportunities that others accept 
as a matter of course. 

Part of the responsibility for such work 
rests in the school itself, but the larger 
part must be assumed by the home, the 
church, the playground, the law enforce- 
ment bodies, the health authorities, and 
the social agencies. Only as the school 
and these other forces learn to work to- 
gether will our most grievously under- 
privileged children find the help they 
need or the willingness to accept it. 

We come then to the second query: 
How shall we distinguish between the 
peculiar functions of the school and those 
of other agencies? 

Surely there is no need to argue that 
our schools are seriously overloaded with 
tasks that have been urged upon them, 
often for no better reason than that the 
school has readily at hand a captive mass 
of children. Virtually everything the 
schools are asked to do seems useful and 
important to someone. From producing 
state championship teams (primarily, of 
course, for the character development of 
the boys) to supporting the Community 
Chest and buying United States Savings 
Bonds (always to teach citizenship, of 
course, and never to increase the volume 
of collections), the schools are asked con- 
tinually to extend the boundaries of their 
responsibility. 


CONCERNING OUR 
EDUCATIONAL ENERGY 


Can any logically defensible lines be 
drawn to define the proper function of 
the school? If we are right in the view 
that the school is essential to our indi- 
vidual and collective welfare, that it 
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should be protected and improved, then 
it must follow that its power should 
be neither wasted casually nor commit- 
ted deliberately without careful consid- 
eration of the purpose being served. The 
resources of the school are so important 
to us that we can afford to use them only 
with discriminating economy on those 
tasks which belong peculiarly to the 
school and cannot be done as well by any 
other agency. 

If we must be entertained by teen-age 
basketball teams and if we need to use 
other than normal financial channels to sell 
government bonds, means and agencies 
will doubtless be found to see that these 
things are done. It is extremely unlikely, 
however, that any other community 
group will be able or willing to teach 
reading or algebra when the school runs 
out of time. 

In a world in which the systematic 
development of intellectual potential be- 
comes increasingly urgent, and the or- 
derly acquisition of knowledge, compe- 
tence, and understanding is important for 
every child, we must be zealous to reserve 
the school’s time and strength for what it 
can do best. For learning those things 
which require organization and practice, 
or where orderly observation and col- 
lection of data are involved, or where 
vicarious experiences must be carefully 
planned, or for lifting the student to ex- 
periences of a higher level than he would 
normally attain, or where the guidance 
of a specialist is needed to interpret ex- 
perience and bring out its full meaning— 
for any such activity, the appropriate 
locale is certainly the school. It was for 
purposes like these that schools were de- 
vised, and until we find another institu- 
tion better equipped to serve them, we 
had better give them the priority they 
deserve when we rank our expectations 
of the school. 


But when we have settled on what the 
school should do, there remains the whole 
area of the procedures to be used. Rarely 
in discussing the problem do we remem- 
ber that the means employed for any 
purpose is always and inevitably the 
nearer side of the goal we ultimately 
reach. When we chose our method we 
largely determine our objective. 

It is one thing, however, to set a goal 
and another to have the pupil sense it, 
accept it, and reach it. The only real 
knowledge any pupil can have of his 
teacher’s purpose for him is his actual 
experience in the classroom—what the 
teacher does to, for, or with him. The 
English teacher may purport to develop 
an appreciative understanding of poetry, 
but if his method of presentation leaves 
the student with only a clear knowledge 
of metrical patterns and no awareness of 
imagery, the teacher’s purpose, for all 
the pupil knows, was concerned solely 
with meter. 


METHOD AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


In a world increasingly caught up in 
collective activity which more and more 
tends to submerge the individual, it is 
essential that in its procedures the school 
stand firmly on the side of individuality. 
But if we believe this we shall have to 
manage our schools and our classrooms to 
make this intention clear and to bring our 
purpose to life in the consciousness of our 
pupils. It will have to be accomplished 
not so much by the subjects we teach as 
in the methods we use, in the ways we 
touch the lives of children one by one. 

For this reason, when we consider the 
assignment of priorities in education we 
may not restrict ourselves merely to fix- 
ing time allotments for the respective sub- 
ject fields. Such allocations must be made, 
to be sure, but at least equal attention 
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must be given to the ways we deal with 
children and young people. There can be 
little doubt that some of the more pre- 
cious qualities of artist-teachers are either 
innate or acquired quite aside from for- 
mal education. But it is equally true that 
no one is born with a knowledge of effec- 
tive teaching technique, or the ways to 
motivate an intelligent boy whose only 
interest in school is to escape it. Nor are 
such competencies gained as by-products 
of a liberal education, any more than 
proficiency in surgery, engineering, or 
the law is so acquired. 

For able pupils who have been favor- 
ably oriented toward formal learning 
from infancy, technical profic’ency in 
their teachers is helpful but it is rarely 
a critical element in their lives. Such chil- 
dren come to school predisposed to learn 
and often need little more than opportu- 
nity. The extra benefit they derive from 
superior teaching should not be mini- 
mized, but high quality instruction is 
for them an extra blessing rather than 
the basic necessity it is to others. 

It is children who lack either ability 
or academic ambition for whom the ab- 
sence of an effective teacher can mean 
educational disaster. Until we realize the 
fundamental importance of this relation- 
ship we shall achieve neither universal 
education in any genuine sense nor the 
conservation of our intellectual resources 
that is so urgently required in this coun- 
try. In our scale of educational priorities 
a pre-eminent position must be given to 
the cultivation of the highest possible de- 
gree of professional teaching competence. 

The third query I raised was this: 
With the time and resources at its dis- 
posal, in what order of relative emphasis 
should the school undertake its tasks? 

Every good school, every good teacher, 
faces the problem of selecting from all 
the things that could be done those that 


are most worth doing. A good deal of the 
difficulty in which we now find ourselves 
stems from the fact that more and more 
work has been assigned to the school 
without a commensurate increase in the 
time available for its accomplishment. 

We have, happily, made some progress 
by adding to the manpower of the school 
specialists and assistants to supplement 
and aid the teacher. Physicians, nurses, 
counselors, stenographers, dieticians, 
classroom and playground aides are now 
regular members of the school staff in 
many places, and these additions are all 
to the good. They make possible more 
kinds of attention to a particular child 
and they relieve the teacher of part of her 
burden. But extra help alone is not the 
answer. 


THE PERSONAL ASPECT 


A parallel problem is the schedule of 
the child himself, which is even less elas- 
tic than the schedule of the school or 
the teacher. As we increase the activities 
of the individual pupil we must, if we 
are thoughtful of his welfare, ask at what 
point further additions to the quantity of 
his experiences begin to diminish the 
quality of his learning and the healthful- 
ness of his development. 

The priority question is no less impor- 
tant in the time table of the individual 
student than it is in the curriculum as a 
whole. It is a rare principal who has not 
been troubled by the effect on a particu- 
lar student of the schedule conflict be- 
tween band rehearsals and English classes, 
or the dilemma of arranging museum 
trips for the child who needs remedial 
reading quite as much as he needs to 
know about colonial furniture. 

Wise and efficient use of the school’s 
unique resources depends largely upon 
decisions that must be made separately in 
each school. Conditions and capabilities 
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vary so widely in the American educa- 
tional establishment that even in the face 
of overriding common problems and 
pressures it is not possible to issue from 
any central contro] point directives that 
will be equally valid in every local dis- 
trict, or even in all the schools of a single 
district. Although no school may prop- 
erly disregard the general conditions to 
which universal education is expected to 
provide a suitable response, neither can 
it ignore its obligation to deal with pe- 
culiar local situations. Most of us know 
schools in which the first things to be 
done for children are to bathe and feed 
them. To argue that these services should 
not take the school’s time or energy 
might be an interesting academic exer- 
cise, but not for the teachers who face 
those boys and girls in all their bitter 
poverty and shameful neglect. In such a 
school the priority question is answered 
in the only way it can be, by responsible 
humanity and common sense. 

The question must be answered differ- 
ently, of course, in the upwardly mobile 
suburban community where overambi- 
tious parents insist that 90 per cent of the 
students be in the top 10 per cent of the 
class, and simultaneously participate in 
half a dozen extracurricular activities. 

In yet another form it arises in the 
town with little to boast of but its high 
school football team, and where score- 
board statistics rank higher in public 
esteem than college board results. 

Every community must make its own 
decisions about how it will use its schools, 
and having made its decision, it must be 
ready to live with the consequences. But 
the outcome will turn less on the topics 
and the timing involved than it will on 
the values by which the policies have 
been set and the purposes toward which 
they are oriented. 

No community accepting moral re- 


sponsibility for the future welfare of its 
children can claim full freedom to choose 
its own curriculum. The conditions of 
modern life affect all parts of our country, 
and since no local school board has the 
power to alter these common challenges, 
the responses of all our schools must to 
a large extent be similar. No child can 
fairly be denied an adequate opportunity, 
for example, to learn to read, to become 
acquainted with the history of his coun- 
try, or to discover the rising importance 
of science in the modern world. Any 
school which in the name of local auton- 
omy denies its children such instruction 
in the basic fields of knowledge denies 
them the essential basis for participation 
in civilized life. It deprives them, more- 
over, of equal opportunity with other 
children and directly diminishes the na- 
tion’s strength. 


THE TEACHER'S ROLE 


Since it is fundamental with us that | 
schools be controlled locally and by the 
popular will, it is pertinent to ask what 
role should be played by a teacher who 
is deeply concerned that the best use be 
made of the school and all it represents. 

The work of the school being set by 
the society it serves, the teacher is, in one 
sense, a servant of that society. But the 
school is also the best hope the society has 
for its own improvement, for the school 
is its principal instrument by which it can 
release and develop the potentialities of 
individuals. The teacher, as a specialist in 
the art of education, must therefore be 
far more than a servant. He is also by 
virtue of his profession a leader, a coun- 
selor, and a custodian of a particularly 
precious component of the culture. 

The teacher has accordingly a moral 
obligation to his profession, and as a 
member of that profession, to the pub- 
lic, to give the best advice he can on the 
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wise employment of educational proc- 
esses and institutions, on the selection of 
purposes and the means to carry them 
out, on the setting of priorities and the 
appraisal of results. 

The teacher’s authority is of course 
limited. No one is required to accept 
what ‘he says, for his words are worth 
no more than his wisdom, and his pro- 
posals have power only when his ideas 
are sound and persuasive. But if it is true, 
as many now believe, that this country is 
entering a period of educational renas- 
cence, and that beyond setting new pri- 
orities within our schools, we are about 
to give a new level of priority to the 


whole educational enterprise in our soci- 
ety, it is inevitable that the voice of the 
teacher will be heard in the land and 
heeded. 

To the extent that the teachers who 
speak are informed and articulate, wise 
and humble, courageous and temperate, 
this will be a very good thing indeed. 

It may help produce schools in which 
children who explore the atom and fol- 
low the astronaut can learn also “what 
is excellent” and “what tends to virtue,” 
and so come ultimately to see for them- 
selves that of all the things that can be 
learned, the long-lived values are truly 
the most “useful in life.” 
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Many years ago Theodore Roosevelt 
said: 

Our nation is that one among all the na- 
tions of the earth which holds in its hands 
the fate of the coming years. We enjoy ex- 
ceptional advantages, and are menaced by 
exceptional dangers; and all signs indicate 
that we shall either fail greatly or succeed 
greatly. I firmly believe that we shall suc- 
_ ceed; but we must not foolishly blink the 
dangers by which we are threatened, for 
this is the way to fail. 


This statement describes the present 
circumstances as accurately as it pictured 
the situation in an earlier day. Our nation 
does “hold in its hands the fate of the 
coming years,” not only the fate of our 
own people but to a degree the destiny 
of the whole of mankind. I say this not 
out of chauvinistic feelings, because I do 
not believe that our particular culture 
has to, or will, dominate the lives of 
other peoples. On the contrary, the only 


* An adaptation of an address delivered at 
the meeting of The American Overseas Edu- 
cators Organization, St. Louis, Missouri, July 
2, 1959. 

Dr. McGrath was U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Office of Education (now the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare), 
from March 1949 to April 1953. He was Presi- 
dent and Chancellor of the University of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, September 1953-1956. 


world order, other than totalitarianism, 
which can survive in the ages ahead is 
one of cultural pluralism within a free 
association of nations. If, however, free- 
dom is to be preserved in our time, the 
United States, because of the magnitude 
of its resources and its international posi- 
tion, must play a decisive part in the 
resolution of the issues which now face 
mankind. 

With incredible foresight de Tocque- 
ville in 1835 in his Democracy in Amer- 
ica posed the present world situation in 
the following words: 


There are at the present time, two great 
nations in the world which seem to tend 
toward the same end, although they started 
from different points: I allude to the Rus- 
sians and the Americans. . . . The Anglo- 
American relies upon personal interest to 
accomplish his ends, and gives free scope to 
the unguided exertions and common sense 
of the citizens; the Russian centers all the 
authority of society in a single arm: the 
principal instrument of the former is free- 
dom; of the latter servitude. Their starting 
point is different, and their courses are not 
the same; yet each of them seems to be 
marked out by the will of Heaven to sway 
the destinies of half the globe.! 


1 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in Amer- 
ica (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947), Pp. 242-243. 
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Though the two nations are more 
powerful than any others, and though 
each sways the destinies of roughly half 
of the uncommitted peoples, the last 
part of his prediction cannot for many 
years remain true, for with modern 
means of communication, transportation, 
and the conflict of power systems—in 
one the principal instrument is freedom, 
in the other, servitude—both cannot 
continue to coexist indefinitely. Which 
way will the balance shift? That will de- 
pend not on the two most powerful na- 
tions, but on those which do not as yet 
fall within either sphere of influence. As 
Mr. Edgar Ansel Mowrer, that experi- 
enced observer of world events, has said, 
the balance of power is “in the keeping 
of the undecided third of mankind. The 
ultimate decision may well be theirs. By 
throwing their full weight to either side, 
they can assure that side’s triumph and 
shape the common future.” 

Since the world is divided roughly 
into three groupings of nations—the to- 
talitarian, the democratic, and the un- 
committed—the basic problem for us 
today is to conduct ourselves nationally 
so that those uncommitted will unre- 
servedly join the democratic group. If 
this can be accomplished, the initiative 
for the advancement of the cause of 
human freedom will lie with us. Totali- 
tarianism will be contained not by mili- 
tary force, but by its ostracism by other 
nations from the international commun- 
ity. It will then wither and die. If, how- 
ever, the undecided nations abandon us 
voluntarily or are psychologically cap- 
tured by the totalitarians, democracy 
and all the things that for us make life 
worth while will just as surely waste 
away through inanition or conquest. 

As a thoughtful person views the pres- 
ent situation he must inevitably ask the 
ancient question, “Watchman, what of 


the night?” What is our present posture 
in the quest of the minds of men? Are 
our national policies, domestic and for- 
eign, our personal conduct and habits as 
a people, our interests in the welfare of 
other peoples, such as to strengthen our 
position in the world at large? My own 
judgment is that at this time we cannot 
with any confidence answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative. The record 
clearly shows that since the end of 
World War II we have lost much of our 
leadership potential in the free world as 
well as our support among the un- 
pledged nations. Stated positively, the to- 
talitarians have recently advanced more 
rapidly materially, militarily, and politi- 
cally than we have. This is a harsh, but I 
confidently believe, a realistic and valid 
judgment. 

As educators our principal interest in 
international affairs does not lie in the 
relative military or economic strength 
of governments. By nature and by pro- 
fessional commitment we are more inter- 
ested in the things of the mind and the 
spirit. Yet we cannot realistically ap- 
praise the political and cultural balance 
of power without considering the eco- 
nomic and military forces which sustain 
them. 

In military matters, because of the 
necessarily secret character of reliable 
information, it is difficult to obtain de- 
pendable information about the relative 
strength of the United States and Russia. 
Such evidence as is available, however, 
is not reassuring. Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton, former Secretary of Air, has for five 
years or more been describing our air 
power as waning in relation to Russia’s. 
The Russian successes in the develop- 
ment of satellites and missiles give some 
objective evidence of the validity of his 
appraisals. In Congressional hearings Ad- 
miral Arleigh A. Burke and others have 
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testified to the rapidly increasing sea 
power of the Russians relative to our 
own. Several of our most prominent and 
informed generals have expressed deep 
concern about the dangerous effect of 
the continued shrinkage of our ground 
forces. Whether we could prevail in a 
duel of atomic bombing is really only an 
academic question because, regardless of 
the outcome, the results would be gen- 
erally devastating. In a conflict of lesser 
magnitude the weight of evidence seems 
to be that our power to prevail is dimin- 
ishing. 

In the economic realm our position is 
also proportionately weaker. Though 
our gross national product has been ris- 
ing steadily, it has consistently fallen far 
below our potential, and much below 
the level necessary to improve our rela- 
tive internatiénal position. Mr. Edwin 
L. Dale, Jr., in an article entitled “The 
Tortoise and the Hare” in the New York 
Times for January 29, 1959, says that 
since the end of the Korean War, the 
annual economic growth in our country 
has averaged less than 1.5 per cent while 
that of Russia he believes may, under the 


new seven-year economic plan as stated 


by Khrushchev, be about 8.6 per cent. 
Hence, Russia’s productive capacity, 
though considerably below ours, has 
been gaining much more rapidly. And 
when it is recalled that the present eco- 
nomic strength of Russia has risen in 
forty years out of a chaotic political 
system, and an economy hardly above 
that of the pre-industrial revolution days, 
there is surely cause for thought. 
Objective observers believe the unde- 
veloped resources of Russia and its satel- 
lites to be prodigious. The United States 
Commissioner of Education remarked 
after a visit to Russia that the thing that 
continually impressed him was the fa- 
natical zeal to surpass America in every 


respect. With their control of men and 
material and the means of production, 
and with our lackadaisical way of life 
and love of luxury, it seems doubtful if 
our present margin of economic and ma- 
terial advantage, either for peace or war, 
can long be maintained. And the period 
will be shortened if the Russians should 
gain additional resources by voluntary 
political association or by conquest. 

The present picture of the military 
and economic situations certainly cannot 
be reassuring except to those who can- 
not understand or who do not wish to 
face the facts. The ascending relative 
strength of the totalitarian position can 
only be reversed by a keen realization 
by all of us of the inexorable facts of 
international life, and by a conscientious 
determination on everyone’s part to 
make the necessary sacrifices of leisure, 
pleasure, and treasure to restore our for- 
mer pre-eminent status. Our interna- 
tional position of strength will not be 
regained by cutting military expendi- 
tures to reduce the national budget so 
that we can have larger take-home profits 
and hence more to spend on bigger cars, 
longer vacations, and larger backyard 
swimming pools, pleasant as all these 
things may be. Nor will it be accom- 
plished if we are narcoticized and stulti- 
fied, as we aften are, by those Micawber- 
like persons who assure us that everything 
will turn out all right when all informed 
and thinking persons know that it will 
not if the present trend of events con- 
tinues. The need for a reversal of our 
attitudes is nowhere better expressed 
than by Edgar Ansel Mowrer, hardly a 
constitutional pessimist, who in his pro- 
vocative book, A Good Time to Be 
Alive, says: 


. . » Yet let those who think that the 
West has lost nothing of its essential manli- 
ness explain why the country—ours—that 


. 
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possesses almost half of the world’s indus- 
trial potential is unwilling to make the 
financial sacrifices necessary to acquire and 
keep a safe military preponderance over the 
barbarians. Here is a basic fact of our time 
—nobody’s alarmist theory! ? 


But our primary concern should not 
be with material things but with human 
beings, their values, and the political 
relationships among the nations of the 
world. It is in the spheres of social 
relations and political action that our 
greatest hope lies. For even if we had an 
invincible military machine and the ma- 
terial well-being of ancient Sybaris, we 
could easily fail in the effort to win the 
loyalties of men to that democratic way 
of life which we treasure, and to pre- 
serve which so many of our relatives and 
forebears made the supreme sacrifice. 

If one assumes that civilization will 
not be destroyed by atomic incineration, 
as I do, then only on the political front 
can the cause of the free world society 
be won, and I use the word “political” 
in its broadest, most inclusive social sense. 

What is a realistic appraisal of our 
posture in relation to other peoples? 
Though we can still count on the good 
will of some nations, the whole of main- 
land China, with some 600 million hu- 
man beings, has been lost to Western in- 
fluences; the Arab world with another 
100 million, in spite of our forsaking our 
two chief allies, Britain and France, in 
the Suez crisis, is disaffected; India and 
much of Southeast Asia with another 
500 million or more, though they must 
be sadly disillusioned by events in Tibet, 
seem still unwilling to commit them- 
selves to Western policies or objectives; 
and in some South American countries 
our Vice President was stoned and spit 


2?Edgar Ansel Mowrer, A Good Time to Be 
Alive (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1959), p. 38. 


upon. In the governments of Britain and 
France there are vigorous anti-American 
elements. Many of these evidences of 
alienation of affection are unrepresenta- 
tive displays of local Communists or of 
members of the Russian network of 
infiltrators. But one of the most disturb- 
ing evidences of our waning influence 
can be seen in the voting over the years 
in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. In the early days of this body 
virtually the whole company of nations, 
with the exception of Russia and her 
satellites and a few adamant neutrals, 
supported our position. As new nations 
have been added, however, the propor- 
tion of votes of abstention on, or out- 
right opposition to, the motions we sup- 
port has consistently grown. All in all 
this is not a comforting picture. 

Yet it is in this sphere of international 
human relations that I believe we have 
the best chance to succeed in preserving 
and extending our democratic institu- 
tions and practices. And much can be 
accomplished in this effort by individuals 
who, like many educators, live for a pe- 
riod among the ordinary people in an- 
other land. Primary responsibility for 
re-establishing our position of leadership 
of course rests with the official branches 
of government. But our firmest success 
may very well be achieved through 
individuals and nongovernmental bodies. 
Only a month ago an Iranian, a Ph.D. 
from one of our well-known universities 
and an ardent champion of the United 
States, said that a program of foreign 
aid being considered should be channeled 
through private agencies and individuals, 
because if it it were a government-sup- 
ported effort it would begin with an 
immense and perhaps insuperable handi- 
cap. 

If our efforts to re-establish our posi- 
tion of leadership are to succeed, it is 
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essential that we understand why we 
have fallen in the esteem of other peo- 
ples. I hope that those who have lived 
overseas will agree with this diagnosis of 
some of the principal reasons why Amer- 
icans are not as popular internationally 
as they used to be. My own reasoning in 
this matter rests on facts and ideas culled 
from formal reports and popular articles 
by informed men and women. The Ugly 
American, although it presents some 
extreme views, is nevertheless a book 
which all who are going abroad should 
read. Most of these reasons are based on 
conversations with close friends across 
the water, persons who, confident of 
mutual respect and trust, were not un- 
willing to suggest some of the difficulties 
with which we are burdened. 

The primary factors, it seems to me, 
in any disaffection which has taken place 
among our friends are three, and they 
are all matters about which the American 
educators can do something construc- 
tive. The three obstacles to our renewed 
moral leadership of the world, and par- 
ticularly of the uncommitted peoples 
such as the Indians and Indonesians, are 
their beliefs that we are tolerant of colo- 
nialism, that we are imperialistic and ma- 
terialistic, and that we are guilty of 
racism. There are other forces at work, 
but these illustrations of human factors 
that frustrate our efforts to gain the un- 
divided and enthusiastic support of other 
nationals, particularly in the less well- 
developed areas of the globe, will suffice 
to show what educators can do to cor- 
rect the present situation. I would like to 
discuss these matters seriatim. 

Take the matter of colonialism. Rightly 
or wrongly, millions in India, Indonesia, 
and Africa believe that we endorse the 
colonialistic policies of some of our 
friends, chiefly those in Western Europe. 
They see us taking a hands-off attitude— 


a neutral, yes, even a condoning, if not 
approving, attitude—toward the efforts 
of certain Western European powers to 
continue the political, social, and eco- 
nomic subjugation of other peoples. They 
cannot understand our policies on these 
matters. For they recall our own fight 
for liberation from a dominant nation 
thousands of miles away. They fail to 
understand our present abhorrence for 
revolution for they know the word was 
once made almost sacred by the patriotic 
activities of George Washington, John 
Hancock, Thomas Jefferson, and the 
other leaders in our struggle for free- 
dom. For decades we have been the 
pride of millions, particularly in the 
smaller nations, because of our determi- 
nation to be free and our willingness to 
stake our very lives on the effort to make 
us so. These people are mystified, there- 
fore, when we apparently stand by cyni- 
cally and they see their own efforts to 
gain self-determination frustrated and 
often suppressed by intimidation, vio- 
lence, and death. And unfortunately our 
failure to take a position on the merits of 
their cause has gained us little with the 
dominant nations, as our experience with 
the Dutch in Indonesia shows. 

A forthright declaration on the part 
of our government of our opposition to 
colonialism of all sorts would immensely 
improve our moral status and conse- 
quently strengthen our position with all 
the nations who, like India, Pakistan, and 
Indonesia, have already gained their in- 
dependence, and with ‘those like Algeria 
and the Belgian Congo who are attempt- 
ing to do so. With statesmanlike vision, 
Senator John Kennedy, in speaking of 
our willingness at least tacitly to support 
France’s continued domination of Al- 
geria, has said that the State Department 
has supported this view in the United 
Nations and has thus aligned itself with 


il 
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the French in what the Asian-African 
world regards as a colonialist repression. 
In the United Nations, he added, “our 
equivocal remarks and opposition to con- 
sideration [of the Algerian question] 
have damaged our leadership and pres- 
tige. It has undermined our relations with 
Tunisia and Morocco. . . . It has affected 
our standing in the eyes of the free 
world, our leadership in the fight to 
keep that world free, our prestige and 
our security. It has furnished powerful 
ammunition to anti-Western propagan- 
dists throughout Asia and the Middle 
East.” 

What can educators of all types do in 
connection with this kind of problem? 
In these matters I would divide their 
potential activities into those carried on 
abroad and those conducted in the United 
States. First, may I remark that there is 
a real service to be performed in con- 
nection with those who are about to 
leave for foreign assignments. 

Those who have returned from a for- 
eign educational assignment might set 
up an advisory service in the various 
sections of the country on a personal 
and informal basis. The purpose of this 
service would be to assist those who are 
about to take up residence in a foreign 
land to understand the conditions of life, 
the mores, the religious beliefs, the social 
relationships, and most importantly the 
opinions, correct or incorrect, which 
the citizens of the country to which 
they are going hold toward the United 
States and its people. I am not unin- 
formed about the official agencies estab- 
lished to perform these functions. Un- 
der the best circumstances they can be 
very helpful. But they are no adequate 
substitute for the off-the-record, inti- 
mate, and unofficial type of advice which 
can be given by an educator who has 
lived abroad in close contact with the 


people. Equipped with this type of back- 
ground information, educators going 
overseas can in some respects be better 
ambassadors than government officials. 
The amount of good such persons can 
do in interpreting America and in taking 
an understanding attitude toward the 
hopes, the ambitions, and the tribulations 
of a foreign people is incalculable. 

As U. S. Commissioner of Education I 
had two personal experiences that bear 
on this point. One had to do with official 
advisory bodies, the other with personal 
relationships abroad with individuals. 

On one occasion before departing for 
Israel an officer of the State Department 
suggested that I go to the Near East 
desk for advice about conditions in that 
section of the world. There a young 
man briefed me, as the saying goes, on 
historical and recent events and coun- 
seled me on what to say and do, and on 
what not to say and do. As I was leaving 
I asked casually, “How much time have 
you spent in the Middle East?” Just as 
casually he replied, “Oh, I’ve never been 
out there.” 

The second experience occurred in 
Beirut. After dinner one evening I went 
for a walk in the residential area back of 
the Bristol Hotel and dropped into a 
small shop to buy some things to take 
home. There I found half a dozen Leba- 
nese men conversing in Arabic. One of 
them, however, stepped up to me and 
said in excellent English, “You are an 
American.” I said yes, and immediately 
we became engaged in a discussion of 
Middle-Eastern affairs and the relation of 
the United States to them, including the 
controversial subject of Israel. Since I 
had already visited Israel and heard the 
views of Israelis on the Arab situation 
and since I knew our own, I was in a 
position to discuss both sides of the 
issues involved with impartial under- 
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standing. As the evening wore on others 
gathered, to whom my new friend trans- 
lated my comments and his. It was an 
exciting experience for me, and I believe 
for them. When two hours later I was 
about to leave, my Arab friend said that 
on the next day he would like to show 
me something of the ruins at Baalbeck 
and the neighboring region of Beirut, 
and to my great gratification he added, 
“If more ordinary people like you and 
me could sit around and talk as all of us 
have done tonight much of the present 
misunderstanding between nations could 
be removed in the interest of world 
peace.” 

I hope these personal reminiscences 
will give point to my suggestion that the 
educators who have returned from teach- 
ing positions in other countries could be 
of great help in preparing outgoing edu- 
cators to act as unofficial ambassadors 
abroad. It would be easy for such per- 
sons, going to India or Algeria ade- 
quately informed on the attitudes of 
nationals there, to explain that as a peo- 
ple we do not believe in colonialism, that 
we gave the Philippines complete inde- 
pendence, that we subscribe to Article 2 
of the Declaration of Human Rights 
which states that “everyone is entitled 
to all the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this Declaration” and “no distinction 
shall be made on the basis of the political, 
jurisdictional, or international status of 
the country or territory to which a 
person belongs,” and that though we are 
an unswervingly patriotic people, there 
are wide differences of opinion in gov- 
ernment and out on our foreign policy 
with regard to the nations seeking inde- 


pendence. 


Before discussing further possible ac- 
tivities at home of those who have taught 
abroad let me turn to two other matters. 


We are inaccurately charged, principally 
by the Russians, with being economically 
and culturally imperialistic. Their propa- 
ganda and occasionally our own acts 
have caused some nations and some per- 
sons in all nations to believe this canard. 
Unfortunately several of our national 
policies, whatever their intent, have 
tended to confirm this view. Our foreign 
aid has, as in the case of Yugoslavia, for 
example, been granted or suspended in 
terms of the internal and foreign policies 
of the government concerned. Thus a 
factual basis is provided for the Russian 
contention that only those who follow 


- the alleged American imperialistic party 


line receive help. 

To the objective foreign observer, 
however, the most convincing evidence 
of our materialistic philosophy and im- 
perialism is found in the large propor- 
tions of foreign aid allocated for military 
and related purposes and the relatively 
small sums for activities in the fields of 
education and health related to the direct 
improvement of the lot of the common 
people. In the present aid bill, for ex- 
ample, which totals three and a half 
billion dollars, $1,440,000,000 is allocated 
for military assistance and an additional 
$750,000,000 for defense support, or 63 
per cent of the total. The funds allocated 
for technical cooperation, of which some 
is spent on educational projects, amount 
to only $179,000,000. Moreover, when 
the citizens of other countries, Morocco, 
for example, see hundreds of millions of | 
dollars in addition spent directly by us 
in the construction of military bases and 
missile-launching sites, the impression 
even though erroneous is easily gained 
that we have imperialistic motives. 

Since the officers of government differ 
profoundly even within the military or- 
ganization itself on how much foreign 
aid is needed for military purposes, it 
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would be folly, if not unfitting, for a 
layman, even one who diligently tries to 
inform himself on the subject, to express 
an opinion on such a debatable topic. It 
is not improper, however, to observe 
that regardless of what needs to be ex- 
pended for military protection, much 
more than is now spent ought to be ap- 
propriated for other purposes, purposes 
which would give the lie to those who 
charge us with being materialistic. 

Foreign economic aid for food, for 
agricultural production, for health serv- 
ices is indispensable. Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold said recently that 
contrary to a common impression the 
gap between the prosperous and the poor 
countries “is steadily becoming wider.” 
It is hard for us to realize that hundreds 
of millions of people on this planet live 
on annual incomes of less than one hun- 
dred dollars and, in contrast to their 
forebears, these people know their past 
and present impoverished condition need 
not be. Indeed, Ben Gurion has remarked 
that the awakening of 1,500,000,000 
Asians and 200,000,000 Africans is more 
significant than the two world wars and 
the arresting scientific discoveries of this 
century. 

Economic aid especially designated 
for education and other cultural pur- 
poses can also be effective in bringing 
us into favorable contact with the mil- 
lions of underprivileged. Through these 
channels we speak directly from people 
to people and from person to person 
about the matters closest to their minds 
and their hearts, and also closest to the 
minds and hearts of the members of our 
profession. If we do not try to impose 
our own culture through these means, 
as we should not, educational and cul- 
tural media are superior to all others in 
convincing foreign peoples that we 
have a genuine and unselfish interest in 


them, and that in the last analysis their 
human problems are ours. Through this 
personal interest we also acknowledge 
our convictions that without regard to 
race, creed, color, condition of life, or 
cultural orientation, all men are basically 
alike and brothers under the skin. It is 
through such efforts that we can make 
other people know what we really are, 
what our national and personal life ob- 
jectives are, and that we seek no ag- 
grandizement of our power or increase 
of our territory. 

Again, educators abroad can in this 
connection interpret our national goals 
and explain what to outsiders must often 
appear to be wide gaps between our 
professions and our policies. They can 
also point out in answer to the charge 
of imperialism that while we have freed 
the Philippines, the Russians have butch- 
ered and suppressed the Hungarians; that 
while two territories, Hawaii and Alaska, 
have voluntarily and eagerly become 
integral parts of our nation, committees 
for liberation from Russian domination 
of Hungarians, Esthonians, Latvians, and 
others earnestly work in foreign lands to 
throw off the tyrannous yoke of com- 
munism. These and other interpretations 
of American domestic and foreign policy 
overseas educators can disseminate per- 
haps better than any other representa- 
tives of our nation, because as a profes- 
sion we are rightly presumed to have no 
economic, social, or political axe to grind 
abroad. 


And lastly, the charge of racism. Un- 
fortunately our record on this matter is 
not defensible. Our treatment of the 
Negro is without doubt one of the 
principal causes of mistrust and disaffec- 
tion in Africa and Asia and wherever 
else the white man is not numerically 
dominant, and in some places where he 
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is. Again, even though their own record 
is hardly clean the Russians capitalize on 
our racial practices. It is essential to 
our own welfare as a people and to the 
cause of freedom generally that we eradi- 
cate racial discrimination in all its forms 
with all deliberate speed. There is no 
question that the Tallahassee conviction 
of four white men for the rape of a 
Negro girl, even though the jury’s rec- 
ommendation of mercy to the court was 
discriminatory in terms of the usual 
practice, will immensely raise our moral 
status in other lands, especially among 
people of color. 

One need not be cynical, but he must 
be realistic, to observe that the white 
race is a distinct minority and shrinking 
relatively every year. With the acquisi- 
tion of the benefits of modern technol- 
ogy and the power of increased knowl- 
edge, capital, and confidence, the mem- 
bers of the yellow, black, and brown 
races will clearly be in a dominant world 
position. To men of understanding and 
good will these developments will cause 
no fear or envy. But they ought to make 
clear to the most confirmed racist that 
his own destiny is irrevocably associated 
with the embodiment in our personal 
and national lives of the idealistic terms 
on race, creed, and color in the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

Here again the American educator 
abroad can interpret our national poli- 
cies and our local practices. He can ex- 
plain the historical background of our 
race problems and describe the great 
advances that have been made in recent 
years toward racial equality. He will, if 
he is completely honest, admit that much 
remains to be done before the goal of 
racial equality in every sense is reached, 
but that we are committed to this high 
effort and moving rapidly toward its 
achievement. 


Important as these services are which 
overseas educators can carry out among 
the citizens of other nations, there are 
others of perhaps even greater signifi- 
cance to be performed at home. A per- 
sonal orientation program for those about 
to leave for overseas assignments has 
been mentioned. But there are also func- 
tions in the sphere of public policy 
which those who return from abroad 
are peculiarly qualified to undertake. 

A few years ago our State Department 
issued a small but very significant vol- 
ume developing the idea that foreign 
policy in the last analysis was made by 
the opinions, attitudes, and activities of 
individual citizens. Though at the time 
this seemed to be an ideal to strive for 
rather than a goal already reached, it is 
a view that has direct bearing on the 
topic under discussion. That the impact 
of public opinion on the formulation 
of foreign policy is a matter of prime 
importance no thoughtful person will 
deny. Our international policies will 
have greater significance in our indi- 
vidual and collective lives than those 
related to domestic matters such as em- 
ployment, federal aid to education, and 
help for the farmer, crucial as these 
matters may be. For the success of our 
relations with other nations will deter- 
mine in large measure the conditions of 
life in the United States. What happens 
in Berlin, in the Middle East, in Algeria, 
in Egypt, and in Quemoy is not an aca- 
demic matter. And yet many of our 
people are uninformed about and, more 
importantly, indifferent to the policies 
of our government with respect to these 
international involvements. They become 
violently agitated about offense to our 
nation’s honor by an attack on a Navy 
patrol plane, but they fail to see that on 
a large scale the same issues are involved 
in the Berlin situation. 


il 
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At home the returned overseas edu- 
cator can assume three important civic 
responsibilities in connection with the 
preparation of our citizens for a fuller 
discharge of their responsibilities in the 
field of international affairs. He can 
bring back to the local community an 
immense amount of information and new 
points of view about the conditions of 
life in the countries of his sojourn. This 
kind of factual on-the-spot knowledge 
and interpretations made by a personal 
acquaintance has an element of reality 
about it which news stories lack. Local 
citizens are more likely to accept such 
information at its face value when con- 
veyed by a local townsman. Through 
public addresses and discussion in his 
own region the overseas educator can 
take part in an adult education program 
on foreign affairs that is indispensable to 
an enlightened public opinion. The effect 
a returned teacher can have on a class of 
children through an academic year is 
incalculable. They are most impression- 
able in their early years to the salutary 
influence of a person who has learned to 
know the ways of other peoples and can 
interpret a different culture to them. 

Second, quite aside from the specific 
facts or experiences related by a given 
individual about a particular world situa- 
tion, the overseas educator can, and has 
a responsibility to, stir up interest in 
foreign affairs in general. Where there 
are enough such persons in a community, 
as there are in urban areas, organizations 
can be formed for the discussion of in- 
ternational events to which the general 
public can be invited. The beneficial ef- 
fect of such activities over a period of 
years in an increase of public enlighten- 
ment on foreign policy and on our rela- 
tions with other nations would be incal- 
culable. Few services rendered on a 
part-time basis would have a higher value 


or a greater impact on the destiny of our 
people than exciting interest in, and dis- 
seminating information about, events on 
the international scene, and the policies 
of our government toward them. 

Third, and here I touch upon a sub- 
ject that has, regrettably in my view, 
been avoided or treated negatively by 
the members of our profession. For rea- 
sons which I find difficult to understand 
it is the custom in the United States (far 
different, I may say, from practices in 
other lands) for educators to submit to 
political emasculation as a condition of 
admission to the profession. Many of 
our colleagues are proud of the fact that 
they know nothing about politics—local, 
state, national, or international—and play 
no part in any political organization at 
any level. 

I am ashamed to have to confess that 
when I went into public office in Wash- 
ington in 1949 I did not know the name 
of the Congressman in the district in 
which I resided, to say nothing about 
my responsibilities as a citizen to be in- 
formed about and to express to my 
elected representatives opinions on such 
remote matters as the foreign policies of 
the United States. In the large, what 
this practice of withdrawal from politi- 


.cal affairs amounts to is the nullification 


of a large section of public opinion— 
opinion that a member of the profession 
would like to assume could be the best 
informed and most intelligent in the 
population. 

The responsibility of educators to take 
a vital interest and, to a degree consistent 
with the dignity of the profession, an 
active part in the political life of this 
great democracy ought to be clear. The 
returned overseas teachers especially, but 
other educators as well, have a responsi- 
bility to be politically active in behalf 
of the causes in the international field 
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which they consider worthy of their 
efforts. They ought to advocate publicly 
the type of foreign aid which in their 
judgment will best help individuals 
abroad and at the same time strengthen 
our own position in the family of nations. 

How many educators have realized 
the difficulty the administration has had 
in recent weeks in getting suitable foreign 
aid legislation enacted, and how many 
have done anything locally or through 
correspondence with their elected repre- 
sentatives to make their opinions felt? 
How many who believe that a year 
abroad as a teacher is a worth-while 
experience have made any effort to see 
that such an experience is made available 
to many others who now cannot have it 
because of inadequate resources? How 
many who have been exchange teachers 
under the Fulbright Act have ever writ- 
ten Senator Fulbright to thank him for 
his efforts in behalf of international un- 
derstanding and to urge him as the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the United States 
Senate to continue his efforts to gain 
larger resources for the exchange of 
students, teachers, and other citizens? 
How many have ever written to Wash- 
ington to express approval or disapproval 
of any aspect of United States foreign 
policy? As the State Department booklet 
points out, this is the only way an ac- 
ceptable foreign policy can be formed, 
and only those who assume these re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship have the right 
to criticize the government if it commits 
acts considered inappropriate, unwise, or 
not in the national interest. 

These are but a few examples of the 
kind of political activity that is not only 
completely appropriate but is a responsi- 
bility which educators cannot properly 
avoid. 

Thus far we have talked largely about 


the activities of individuals. What about 
the over-all purposes of an organization 
composed of overseas teachers and others 
interested in the related matters? Should 
there be such an organization? Can all 
these things be done by the individual 
educator on his own initiative? Or can 
they be accomplished by other existing 
organizations? These are pertinent ques- 
tions. They are not susceptible to easy 
answers, but they are worthy of the 
effort. One ought to advocate a new 
organization in education, or in any 
other branch of American life for that 
matter, only after the most critical con- 
sideration of its purposes. We already 
have too many organizations, many of 
them little more than new ways to group 
people for recreational but otherwise 
purposeless activities. I am persuaded 
that an organization dedicated to the 
promotion of the exchange of educa- 
tors and an interest in foreign policy can 
perform a unique service, and I believe 
the American Overseas Educators Or- 
ganization to be ideally constituted to 
perform this service. 

First, it can conduct an advisory pro- 
gram to prepare those who are about to 
leave the country on foreign assign- 
ments for their imvending responsibili- 
ties. 

Second, it can formulate and carry 
out an action program to influence legis- 
lation in the field of foreign policy which . 
the members believe to be in the national 
interest. 

Third, it can conduct local and re- 
gional informal discussions and confer- 
ences on matters related to international 
affairs. 

Fourth, it can concern itself with the 
many varied public and private pro- 
grams for the exchange of administrators, 
teachers, and students, and advocate the 
expansion or modification of such pro- 
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grams as from time to time may seem 
desirable. 

Fifth, through local and state organi- 
zations it can act as host and adviser to 
educators who come from abroad to 
work in some branch of the educational 
system of the United States. 

Sixth, it can establish a clearing house 
for the collection and dissemination of 
information about educational exchange 
programs of all types and distribute this 
information to local units as they are 
established. 

Seventh, it can act as a rallying point 
for all those interested in the promotion 
of world peace through educational and 
cultural interchange. 

Some of these functions it will be ob- 
served are in part performed by existing 
organizations, but in the main they are 
peripheral to the principal interests of 
these agencies. Many, in fact virtually 
all, educational organizations are inter- 
ested in opportunities for teaching in 
foreign lands, but their primary concern 
is understandably with the promotion of 
some special function, branch, or division 
of education such as language, or mathe- 
matics, or guidance. Likewise, admin- 
istrators have their own problems and 
interests which naturally dominate the ac- 
tivities of their professional associations. 

The compelling reason for a separate 
organization is related to something much 
more subtle and yet more important 
than any of these matters. It is related to 
the changes in interests, attitudes, and 
ideas which occur in an individual who 
spends time in another land and thus be- 
comes conscious of another culture. It 
is hard to describe the changes which 
take place in attitudes and ideas, but 
something unusual and often impercepti- 
ble happens to one intellectually and 
emotionally as he lives for the first time 
among other peoples. His outlook on 


education, on government, on the hu- 
man situation as a whole, is gradually 
altered, and when he returns to his own 
society he even views that differently— 
and usually more perceptively. More- 
over, he acquires a passion to have other 
persons share the experience he has had. 
In a real sense he becomes a missionary 
for cultural interchange. He gains un- 
derstanding of ways of life which differ 
from his own and is more insightful and 
critical of it. He begins to understand 
why others sometimes do not understand 
us. And usually he learns to respect 
their dignity as human beings and to have 
compassion for them in their adversities 
—two basic elements in our Judaeo- 
Christian conception of life. 

The motivations which spring from 
these new views of life provide the 
uniqueness needed to justify a new or- 
ganization and make it the vital and 
enduring institution it should and can be. 
The great hope for peace lies in inspir- 
ing more and more of our own country- 
men, as well as those of other lands, to 
have this experience of absorbing an- 
other culture, of seeing that other human 
beings, despite their superficial differ- 
ences of creed, color, language, or cloth- 
ing, are yet moved by the same impulses. 
If men of all races and nations can come 
to recognize this fact, they may be able 
to work together toward mutually bene- 
ficial goals. I would go so far as to say 
that in the last analysis the only practical 
device for reaching an entente with the 
Russians is through the understanding 
which might result from cultural ex- 
change. The more of their teachers and 
students who come here and the more of 
ours who go there, the broader the possi- 
ble basis of understanding. For that very 
reason it is hard to understand the Rus- 
sian government’s willingness to enter 
upon and enlarge these exchange agree- 
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ments which are antithetical to a closed 
and rigid social system. 

In any event, those who have had 
foreign experiences as teacher or student 
are best equipped by mind, heart, and 
spirit to work together toward the en- 
largement of the programs which make 
such experiences possible, and thus to- 
ward the development of a more in- 
formed and intelligent public opinion in 
foreign affairs. 

This organization should try to attract 
to its membership all varieties of edu- 
cators who have served overseas. Every 
effort should be made to do this, since 
the American educational system in some 
respects, unfortunately, is divided into 
many branches, and exchange programs 
are equally varied and numerous. Never- 
theless all those winc have served abroad 
in an educational capacity, even for 
short visits, whether as elementary 
teacher, secondary teacher, college lec- 
turer, or university researcher, have es- 
tablished a common intellectual and emo- 


tional basis. Efforts should be made to 
involve these persons—Fulbright fellows 
and scholars, and others who have gone 
abroad under various publicly or pri- 
vately supported educational exchange 
programs—in membership in this new 
organization. 

Such a company of educators, focus- 
ing their minds and concentrating their 
energies on the promotion of interna- 
tional educational exchange, on the study 
and improvement of United States for- 
eign policy, on the cultivation generally 
of a knowledge of foreign cultures in the 
United States, on the dissemination of 
knowledge of our culture abroad, could 
make a rich and lasting contribution to 
American life. And who can tell how 
large might be the consequences in mu- 
tual understanding among the men and 
women who after all make up the nations 
of the world and finally determine 
whether we and our children shall end 
our lives amid tumult and disaster or 
peace and tranquility? 


What: Happened to Progressive 
Education 


LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 


Tue death of the Progressive Education 
Association in 1955, and the passing of 
its journal, Progressive Education, two 
years later, marked the end of an era 
in American pedagogy. Yet one would 
hardly have realized it from the pitifully 
small group of mourners at both fu- 
nerals. Somehow a movement which had 
for half a century enlisted the enthu- 
siasm, the loyalty, the imagination, and 
the energy of large segments of the 
American public and the teaching profes- 
sion became, in the decade following 
World War II, anathema, immortalized 
only in jokes which begin, “There was 
this mixed-up youngster who went to this 
ultra-progressive school”; in cartoons like 
H. T. Webster’s classic drawing in the 
“Life’s Darkest Moment” series picturing 
the day little Mary got a D in blocks and 
sand piles; in comedies like Auntie Mame 
with its utterly delightful caricature of a 
Freud-oriented Greenwich Village pri- 
vate school of the 1920's; in feature arti- 
cles like the one in The New York Times 
several months ago describing a retired 
professor who had realized his lifelong 
ambition to be an animal trainer with a 

*A talk given as part of the All-College 
Lecture Series at Teachers College in the 
summer of 1959. 
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circus, and who was using progressive 
education (learned, by the way, at 
Teachers College) on his Ringling Broth- 
ers lions; in vitriolic attacks on John 
Dewey, mostly by people who have 
never read him (I might say he is too 
often defended by people who haven’t 
read him either); and in the rhetoric and 
jargon of professional educators. 

What was this progressive education 
movement which in two generations 
worked a transforming influence on 
American education? When did it begin? 
Who sponsored it? What were its con- 
tributions? What happened to it? And 
what remains of it today? Is it quite as 
dead as its critics believe, or are the re- 
ports of its demise, in Mark Twain’s 
classic remark, very much exaggerated? 

There is currently afoot a simple story 
of the rise of progressive education—one 
that has fed mercilessly on the fears of 
anxious parents and the hostilities of sus- 
picious conservatives. In it John Dewey, 
somewhat like Abou ben Adhem, awakes 
one morning with a new vision of the 
American school; the vision is progressive 
education. Over the years, with the as- 
sistance of a dedicated group of crafty 
professional lieutenants at Teachers Col- 
lege, he is able to foist the vision on an 
unsuspecting American people. The story 


il 
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usually ends with a plea for exorcising 
this devil from our midst and returning 
to the ways of the fathers. This kind of 
morality play has always been an impor- 
tant brand of American political rhetoric, 
used by reformers and’ conservatives 
alike. The point is never to confuse it 
with history! 

When did the progressive education 
movement actually begin? A recent pub- 
lication of the National Education Asso- 
ciation entitled Ten Criticisms of Pro- 
gressive Education, repeats an often-made 
assertion: Progressive education refers 
to a reform movement in education; the 
term was first used in founding the Pro- 
gressive Education Association in 1919. 
The NEA cites as its source the Diction- 
ary of Education, edited by Carter V. 
Good. 

The assertion is nonsense—but com- 
monly accepted nonsense. John Dewey 
once said that the progressive education 
movement began during the 1870’s with 
the work of Francis W. Parker in 
Quincy, Massachusetts; indeed, he called 
Parker the “father of progressive educa- 
tion.” And while I would submit that 
Quincy was only one beginning—one 
tributary among several—Dewey is en- 
tirely correct with respect to time. The 
term progressive education appeared spo- 
radically in the newspapers and maga- 
zines of the 1880's, sometimes referring 
to manual training, sometimes to new 
pedagogical techniques of the sort Parker 
pioneered in developing. By the nineties, 
it had become a commonly used expres- 
sion in the professional literature and in 
the broader press. Indeed, there is refer- 
ence not only to progressive education 
but also to progressive teachers, progres- 
sive schools, and progressive techniques; 
the reformist literature was filled with the 
vision of a new kind of education. 

Why, then, this common error that the 


movement began in 1919, and the term 
progressive education with it? The an- 
swer of course is that this is what the 
founders of the Progressive Education 
Association believed, and wanted us to 
believe. “The movement began with us,” 
they said; “hence we are the movement. 
Join us; we will lead the way!” We know 
how common this sort of thing is among 
reform organizations; it’s fine for recruit- 
ing. In the case of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association the propaganda simply 
worked extraordinarily well. 

To understand when the movement 
began is to have the key to the question, 
What was it? The popular notion, I’m 
afraid, is that progressive education rep- 
resented the effort to remove all restric- 
tions on children, to allow them to behave 
as they please—after the fashion of the 
New Yorker cartoon in which the chil- 
dren ask the teacher, “Do we have to do 
what we want to do today?” This, too, 
while providing good sport for every 
humorist worth his salt, is a bit of his- 
torical whimsy. 

The word progressive provides the 
clue to what it really was: merely the 
educational phase of the larger progres- 
sive movement in American political and 
social life. This larger movement repre- 
sented a vast reformist, humanitarian ef- 
fort to apply the promise of American 
life—the ideal of government by, of, and 
for the people—to the new and puzzling 
urban-industrial civilization that was 
coming into being at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Progressive education began as pro- 
gressivism in education: a many-sided 
effort to use the schools to improve the 
lives of individuals. In the minds of the 
progressives this meant several things. 

First, it meant broadening the program 
and function of the school to include a 
direct concern for health, vocation, and 
the quality of family and community life. 
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Second, it meant applying in the class- 
room the pedagogical principles derived 
from new scientific research in psychol- 
ogy and the social sciences. 

Third, it meant tailoring instruction 
more and more to the different kinds 
and classes of children who were being 
brought within the purview of the 
school. In a sense, the revolution Horace 
Mann had sparked a generation before— 
the revolution inherent in the idea that 
everyone ought to be educated—had cre- 
ated both the problem and the opportun- 
ity of the progressives. For if everyone 
was to attend school, the progressives 
contended, not only the methods but the 
very meaning of education would have 
to change. It was all very well for some 
educators to say, in effect, “We know 
what good education is; take it or leave 
it”—in much the same fashion that Henry 
Ford told customers they could have 
their cars in any color they wished so 
long as it was black. What happened 
was that youngsters in droves deserted 
the schools, as irrelevant to the world of 
here and now. 

Fourth, progressivism in education im- 
plied the faith that everyone could par- 
ticipate in building a new culture, a pop- 
ular culture, one in which all could share 
not only in the benefits of the new sci- 
ences but in the pursuit of the arts as 
well. Jane Addams, that noble lady who 
founded Hull House and led its efforts 
for fully forty years, once remarked, 
“We have learned to say that the good 
must be extended to all of society before 
it can be held secure by any one person 
or any one class; but we have not yet 
learned to add to that statement, that 
unless all men and all classes contribute 
to a good, we cannot even be sure that 
it is worth having.” Here was the spir- 
itual nub of progressive education, and it 
simply negates contemporary nonsense 


about the movement being narrowly 
practical and nothing more. 

A final point concerning what progres- 
sive education was: given these more 
general commitments, progressive edu- 
cation from the very beginning meant 
very different things to different people. 
To the social settlement workers, for in- 
stance, it meant transforming the school 
into a community center which would 
provide what they called “social educa- 
tion.” To the National Association of 
Manufacturers it meant vocational train- 
ing, pure and simple. To agrarian reform- 
ers it meant a new sort of “education for 
country life” which would give young- 
sters a sense of the joys and possibilities 
of farm life—and, incidentally, keep them 
from moving to the city. To the General 
Education Board, a foundation which dis- 
tributed millions of Rockefeller dollars 
to educational programs in the South, 
progressive education meant demonstra- 
tion farms and an increasing war against 
hookworm, using the schools as medical 
aid stations. 

Nowhere is this diversity more vividly 
documented than in a book published in 
1915 by John Dewey and his daughter 
Evelyn called Schools of To-Morrow. 
To leaf through the volume is to dis- 
cover that progressive education em- 
braced Marietta Johnson’s very Rous- 
seauan school at Fairhope, Alabama; Patty 
Smith Hill’s avant garde kindergarten at 
Teachers College; the neighborhood- 
oriented program of P.S. 26 in Indian- 
apolis; and William Wirt’s Work-Study- 
Play Plan in Gary, Indiana. In a final 
chapter, Dewey argues that all these add 
up to a new kind of education, one ap- 
propriate to a democratic society, one 
that, by equipping all people to live in- 
telligently and sensitively in the new in- 
dustrial society, can help make that soci- 
ety a better and richer one to live in. 
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This is what Dewey meant by “adjust- 
ing” education to society: to bring the 
resources of the school to bear in build- 
ing a better society. It is patent nonsense 
—indeed, an intellectual perversion—to 
contend that by adjustment he meant 
educating people to go along with the 
social conditions which surrounded them. 
Let us move on to the question of who 
sponsored progressive education. Again, 
there is currently a bit of whimsy—this 
one popularized by Mr. Bestor and the 
Council for Basic Education—to the ef- 
fect that the educationists, octopuslike, 
reached for power under the aegis of the 
progressive education movement, and 
that in doing so, they committed the an- 
cient sin of pride in assuming that the 
school could do everything. Now the 
fact is that the rise of progressive educa- 
tion did coincide with the development 
of a new, self-conscious educational pro- 
fession, and that the profession did have 
a significant part in formulating and ad- 
vancing the cause of progressive educa- 
tion. But nothing could be further from 
the truth than the assertion that the pro- 
fession put something over on the public. 
If anything, the records reveal that time 
and again, in local situations, the profes- 
sion dragged its feet while the public 
demanded change. Indeed, if we look 
closely at the groups pressing for reform, 
we soon discover that some of the most 
distinguished figures of the larger pro- 
gressive movement were enthusiastic 
sponsors of progressive education. 
President Theodore Roosevelt, for ex- 
ample, was an eloquent spokesman on 
behalf of vocational education and do- 
mestic science; President Woodrow Wil- 
son paid glowing tribute to Seaman 
Knapp’s efforts in the realm of agricul- 
tural education. I have already alluded 
to the support of Jane Addams; it is not 
widely known that she actually served 


a term on the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, appointed, by the way, by a pro- 
gressive mayor in 1905. Jacob Riis, the 
New York journalist who did so much 
in the cause of slum clearance, wrote in 
The Battle with the Slum: 


Do you see how the whole battle with the 
slum is fought out in and around the public 
school? ... The kinde en, manual train- 
ing, and the cooking school, all experiments 
in their day, cried out as fads by some, have 
brought common sense in their train. When 
it rules the public school in our cities . . . 
we can put off our armor; the battle with 
the slum will be over. 


Many other distinguished persons could 
be cited: Henry Wallace and Walter 
Hines Page from the world of journal- 
ism; Charles W. Eliot, William James, 
Charles Van Hise, and Wesley Clair 
Mitchell to choose merely a few from the 
academic world. My point is not that the 
profession had nothing to do with pro- 
gressive education—this is an approach 
which has been defensively argued by 
some educationists who have now climbed 
down off the band wagon and would like 
to wash their hands of the whole business; 
it is rather to argue that the movement 
enjoyed widespread public support from 
its infancy on. To argue otherwise does 
simple violence to the facts. 

All these remarks, of course, indicate 
that the ideas of the progressive educa- 
tion movement had matured and that a 
great deal of experiment had already 
taken place in both public and private 
schools before the Progressive Education 
Association came into existence. Never- 
theless, the founding of the Association 
in 1919 marked a turning point in the 
movement. The organization was started 
by a small group of private school people 
on the fringes of the cause. It soon broad- 
ened, however, and became a spearhead 
of reform. Its membership climbed stead- 
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ily, passing 5,000 in 1927 and reaching a 
peak of 10,500 in 1938. It inaugurated a 
quarterly, Progressive Education, which 
served as a forum for the exchange of 
new ideas and a clearing house for edu- 
cational innovations of every conceivable 
kind. It held conferences, summer insti- 
tutes, and workshops galore; it sponsored 
studies and carried on experiments; it 
published useful materials; it gave the 
progressive education movement shape 
and entity. During the heyday of the As- 
sociation, in the 1930's, educational re- 
form made tremendous headway in school 
systems across the nation; and I think we 
can say that at the beginning of World 
War II, progressive education enjoyed a 
substantial measure of acceptance in many 
quarters, particularly among intellectuals 
and other influential segments of the mid- 
dle class. 

Why, then, the cartoons and the spoofs? 
Why the public withdrawal? Why the 
loss of favor? Why the steady decline 
after 1945 and the collapse a decade later? 
I would suggest five reasons. 

First, distortion. As frequently happens 
with social movements, success brought 
schism in the ranks. The movement de- 
veloped factions; and within some factions 
there arose cults, cliques, and fanatics. 
During the 1930's, for example, one wing 
of the movement combined the doctrines 
of liberty and self-expression into a highly 
individualistic—and sometimes anarchic 
—pedagogy which held that schools in 
which children are encouraged freely to 
develop their uniquely creative poten- 
tialities are the best guarantee of a larger 
society devoted to human worth and ex- 
cellence. A second group, following the 
leadership of George S. Counts, sought to 
tie progressive education much more 
closely to specific programs of political 
reform, contending that educators could 
lead in the building of a new social order. 


A third group, typified perhaps by Elsie 
Ripley Clapp, saw the crux of progressive 
education in school activities directed to 
the social and economic regeneration of 
local communities. A fourth group, ex- 
emplified by Eugene Randolph Smith— 
one of the early presidents of the PEA— 
concentrated on reorganizing and enliv- 
ening the traditional school studies. And 
finally, there were those who, like Dewey 
himself, continued to regard progressive 
education as the pedagogical expression 
of the larger philosophy of Experi- 
mentalism, with its emphasis on scientific 
method, naturalism, and social planning. 
The movement became strife-ridden, 
given to bandwagon behavior, dominated 
by the ideological feuding of minorities. 
The strife made headlines, and within 
these headlines lie the seeds of many cur- 
rent caricatures. 

Second, I would cite the negativism in- 
herent in this and in all social reform 
movements. Like many protestors against 
injustice, the early progressives knew 
better what they were against than what 
they were for. And when one gets a true 
picture of the inequities of American 
schools during the quarter-century be- 
fore World War I, one realizes they had 
much to be against. The physical and 
pedagogical conditions in ‘many schools 
were indescribably bad, an effrontery to 
the mildest humanitarian sentiments. I re- 
call a survey by a New York journalist in 
the 1890’s for a series of magazine 
articles on the schools. He went to thirty 
cities, and what he discovered was shock- 
ing. He found public apathy and political 
corruption; he found a terribly provincial 
curriculum being taught by appallingly 
incompetent hacks. One teacher in Balti- 
more told him, “I used to teach in high 
school, but I had an attack of nerves and 
my doctor recommended a rest. So now 
I teach in the primary grades.” A New 
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York City principal, asked why the chil- 
dren weren’t allowed to turn their heads, 
replied, “Why should they look behind 
them when the teacher is out there in 
front of them?” A Chicago teacher, rush- 
ing her children through a memory les- 
son, commanded, “Don’t stop to think; 
tell me what you know.” Yes, difficult as 
it is to believe, the schools were that bad. 

Like any protest movement, progres- 
sive education developed slogans and war 
cries to stir the faithful to action. Shib- 
boleths like “the whole child” or “accord- 
ing to nature” or “creative self-expres- 
sion” served as powerful battering-rams 
against the old pedagogical order, but in 
classroom practice they weren’t very 
good guides to positive action. At least 
the generation which invented them had 
an idea of what they meant. The genera- 
tion which followed adopted them as 
a collection of ready-made clichés, 
clichés which weren’t very helpful when 
the public began to raise searching ques- 
tions about the schools. 

Third, and again this is a common phe- 
nomenon of social reform, the movement 
became the victim of its own success. 
Much of what it preached was simply in- 
corporated into the schools at large. Once 
the schools did change, though, progres- 
sives too often found themselves wedded 
to specific programs, unable to formulate 
next steps. Like some liberals who con- 
tinued to fight for the right of labor to 
organize long after the Wagner Act had 
done its work, many progressives con- 
tinued to fight against stationary desks in 
schools where movable desks were al- 
ready in use. For some young people in 
the post-World War II generation, the 
ideas of the progressives became inert— 
in Whitehead’s sense of “right thinking” 
which no longer moves to action. Dewey 
in the very last essay he published on 
education likened these progressive ideas 
gone stale to mustard plasters taken out 


of the medicine cabinet and applied ex- 
ternally as the need arose. Other young 
people of this same generation simply de- 
veloped different preoccupations, differ- 
ent concerns, different rallying points. 
The old war cries, whatever their validity 
or lack of it, had a hollow sound; they 
no longer generated enthusiasm or im- 
pelled to action. Like any legacy from a 
prior generation, they were too easily 
and too carelessly spent; rarely, perhaps, 
were they invested lovingly in something 
new. This is a problem of generations, 
and we must deal realistically with it, like 
it or not. 

As a fourth reason for the decline of 
the movement I would cite the more 
general post-World War II swing to- 
ward conservatism in political and social 
thought. This is readily comprehensible, 
since if progressive education was part of 
progressivism writ large, it should not be 
surprising if a reaction to it comes as a 
phase of conservatism writ large. We 
have seen during the past decade a de- 
cided reaction to many political ideas of 
the thirties; to many of the social ideas 
of the thirties; to many of the child-rear- 
ing ideas of the thirties. The reaction to 
many of the pedagogical ideas of the 
thirties has come along with them. As 
educators, I think we have been reluctant 
to accept these associations; many within 
our fold, I suspect, would like to be pro- 
gressives in education and conservatives 
in everything else. The combination, of 
course, is not entirely impossible, though 
it may well be intellectually untenable. 
John Dewey addressed himself to the 
point on the flyleaf of Characters and 
Events: 


Let us admit the case of the conservative: 
if we once start thinking no one can guaran- 
tee what will be the outcome, except that 
many objects, ends and institutions will be 
surely doomed. Every thinker puts some 
portion of an apparently stable world in 
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peril, and no one can wholly predict what 
will emerge in its place. 


We have here, by the way, an incompa- 
rably clear statement of what for Dewey 
was progressive about good education, it 
gives the lie to much nonsense about his 
philosophy being anti-intellectual. 

The final and perhaps the most impor- 
tant reason for the decline of the move- 
ment is that American society has simply 
gone beyond many proposals of the pro- 
gressives. We live in a very different 
America from the one which gave birth 
to progressive education. The great im- 
migrations are over, and a flow of recent 
publications by David Riesman, Will 
Herberg, and others is dramatically rede- 
fining the problem of what it means to be 
an American. Our industrial economy is 
entering upon an era marked by the 
harnessing of vast new sources of energy 
and the rapid extension of automatic con- 
trol in production. This prodigious ad- 
vance has rendered many of our notions 
of vocational education anachronistic; 
and it has thrust to the fore the school’s 
traditional responsibility for transmitting 
and extending knowledge of every sort 
and variety. (You will recall that the 
Rockefeller Brothers Report on educa- 
tion last year indicated that it was this 
pressure rather than any Sputnik which 
had created the “crisis” situation in edu- 
cation.) Then, too, the rise of new edu- 
cational media, the proliferation of social 
agencies under public sponsorship, and 
the rapid extension of industry-sponsored 
training programs—the “classrooms in the 
factories” that Harold Clark and Harold 
Sloan have labelled the real pedagogical 
revolution of our time—have shifted the 
balance of forces in education. Whereas 
the central thrust of the progressive 
movement was centripetal—it revolted 
against narrowness and formalism and 
sought to extend the function and serv- 


ices of the school—it seems to me that 
the central thrust of our own period is 
centrifugal—it is seeking to define more 
precisely the central responsibilities of 
the school, to delineate those things 
which must be done by the school be- 
cause if the school doesn’t do them, they 
won’t get done. 

My point here is merely to urge that 
what is progressive for one era is not 
necessarily progressive for another, a 
truism which reform movements must 
bear in mind when they become too 
wedded to specific programs. What 
makes sense to one generation may well 
be nonsense to the next. 

Granted this, it seems to me that pro- 
gressive education in the best sense may 
well be needed today as much as ever. 
John Dewey wrote in the Preface to 
Schools of To-Morrow: 

This is not a text book of education, nor 
yet an exposition of a new method of school 
teaching, aimed to show the weary teacher 
or the discontended parent how education 
should be carried on. We have tried to show 
what actually happens when schools start 
out to put into practice, each in its own 
way, some of the theories that have been 
pointed to as the soundest and best ever 
since Plato, to be then laid politely away as 
precious portions of our “intellectual heri- 


tage.” 


Granted we have gone beyond the re- 
form programs of the last generation, 
there are still kindergartens that could 
learn much from Patty Smith Hill, slum 
schools that could take profitable les- 
sons from Jane Addams, and colleges 
that still haven’t realized that the nat- 
ural curiosity of the young can be a mag- 
nificent propellent to learning. The Pro- 
gressive Education Association is dead; 
and progressive education itself needs 
searching reappraisal. But I think we will 
find that some of the best of what the 
progressives tried to teach has yet to be 
applied in American schools. 


What Education Has to Learn 
from Psychology’ 


VII. Transfer and Formal Discipline 
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IT MIGHT SEEM AS THOUGH THERE WERE 
little need for a new statement with re- 
gard to transfer and formal discipline, 
inasmuch as there are already many ex- 
cellent reviews of the psychological find- 
ings relating to these topics. More than 
a score of texts in educational psychol- 


ogy published within the past few years 
have reviewed most adequately the ex- 
perimental literature dealing with trans- 
fer and have drawn applications to edu- 
cation. But there are several reasons why 
a fresh appraisal of these psychological 
investigations is timely. One of the per- 
ennial controversies that beset American 
education concerns “formal discipline” 
or the capacity of education to “train 
the mind.” This issue had remained rela- 
tively dormant for some years, but in 
late 1957 it erupted into the open after 
the Russians launched the first artificial 
satellite and the United States was con- 
fronted with the fact that it had seri- 
ous competition from Soviet technology. 
Facts about transfer and formal disci- 

* This is the seventh article in a series by 
Dr. Symonds on this subject. The first six are 
available in a single pamphlet published by the 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. $1.25 


pline are central in the resolution of 
these controversies. 

The statements in educational psychol- 
ogy texts referred to above, authoritative 
as they are, have not been seen by many 
who are confused as to what education 
can accomplish. This discussion may 
reach many who would welcome a fresh 
statement of psychological findings bear- 
ing on transfer and formal discipline. 
And there is the possibility that a closer 
look at the experimental results might 
lead to new applications, or at least to a 
new emphasis on the application of these 
important matters. 

The formal disciplinary point of view 
is deeply ingrained in the thinking of 
Western culture. It grows naturally out 
of the Platonic emphasis on the relative 
independence of mind as separate from 
the milieu in which it functions. 

In the famous Book VII of Plato’s 
Republic, in which Socrates discourses 
with Glaucon on what shall be the edu- 
cation of future citizens of the Republic, 
one finds the following dialogue between 
Socrates and Glaucon. 


“And have you further observed, that 
those who have a natural talent for calcula- 
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tion are generally quick at every other kind 
of knowledge; and even the dull, if th 
have had an arithmetical training, PMc | 
they may derive no other advantage from 
it, always become much quicker than they 
would otherwise have been.” 

“Very true.” 

“And indeed, you will not easily find a 
more difficult study, and not many as dif- 
ficult.” 

“You will not.” 

“And, for these reasons, arithmetic is a 
kind of knowledge in which the best na- 
tures should be trained, and which must not 
be oo up.” 

“I agree.”1 

Here is the essence of the formal disci- 
pline point of view. The study of arith- 
metic (mathematics) quickens the men- 
tal faculties, even of the dull, and pre- 
sumably gives them mental powers that 
can be used for any mental task. Train- 
ing the mind is like strengthening a 
muscle which, when strengthened, can 
be put to any kind of muscular work, 
or like honing a knife, which when 
sharpened, can cut whatever is desired. 
Note also that the merit of arithmetic 


is that it is difficult. According to the 


formal disciplinary point of view, one 
strengthens and quickens the mind by 
exercising it on difficult, abstract sub- 
jects, just as a muscle is strengthened by 
lifting heavy weights. 

Coming down to more modern times, 
John Locke was the advocate of faculty 
psychology and formal discipline. He 


wrote: 


I have mentioned Mathematics as a way 
to settle in the mind a habit of reasoning 
closely and in train; not that I think it nec- 
essary that all men should be deep mathema- 
ticians, but that, having got the way of 
reasoning which that study necessarily 
brings the mind to, they might be able to 
transfer it to other parts of knowledge, as 
they shall have occasion.? 


1 Plato, Republic, V11:526. 
2 John Locke, Of the Conduct of the Under- 


In 1892 a “Committee of Ten” of the 
National Education Association expressed 
the same point of view: 


The principal end of all education is 
training. In this respect history has a value 
different from, but in no way inferior to, 
that of languages, mathematics and science. 
The mind is chiefly developed in three 
ways: by cultivating the powers of discrim- 
inative observation, by strengthening the 
logical faculty of following an argument 
from point to point; and by ripening the 
process of comparison, that 1s, judgment. 

As studies in languages and in the natural 
sciences are best adapted to cultivate the 
habits of observation; as mathematics are 
the traditional training of the reasoning 
faculties; so history and its allied branches 
are better adapted than any other studies 
to promote the invaluable mental power 
which we call the judgment.” 


That this point of view is still very 
much alive is apparent from the follow- 


‘ing statement by President Griswold of 


Yale University: 


[The liberal arts] are studies designed to 
develop to capacity the intellectual and 

iritual powers of the individual. Their 
aim is to make the most of a man in order 
that he may make the most of his calling, 
his cultural op rtunities and his responsi- 
bilities as a citizen. Such was the meanin 
of the liberal arts in Plato’s time and suc 
is it today.* 


And what is the testimony of psy- 
chology concerning transfer and formal 
discipline? As is the case in considering 


standing, 17066 (New York, John B. Alden, 
1846), p. 20. 

3 National Education Association, Report 
the Committee of Ten on Secondary School 
Studies (Washington: Government Printin 
Office, 1893), p. 168. From the Resolutions 
the Conference on History, Civil Government 
and Political Science held in Madison, Wis- 
consin, December 1892, Charles Kendall Ad- 
ams, President of the University of Wisconsin, 
Chairman. 

4A. W. Griswold, “What We Don’t Know 
Will Hurt Us,” Harper’s Magazine, 209:76-82, 
July 1954. 
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so many other topics in psychology, we 
begin with an often-quoted experiment 
of William James, remarkable because 
as a psychological experiment it ante- 
dates by many years the experimental 
approach to psychological problems in 
this country. In a footnote in Volume I 
of his Psychology, James tells how he 
and his students attempted to improve 
their memories by practice.* After test- 
ing himself by learning 158 lines of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Satyr, he practiced for thirty- 
eight days in memorizing the entire first 
book of Milton’s Paradise Lost. At the 
end of that period he returned to Victor 
Hugo’s poem and found that he was even 
slower in memorizing it than before. He 
added that he intended to prosecute his 
experiments further, but there is no rec- 
ord that he ever did. Years later, how- 
ever, Winch® and Sleight,” British psy- 
chologists, verified James’s conclusion 
that one does not improve the ability to 
memorize by practicing it. This unex- 
pected finding has often been referred to 
as demonstrating that practice does not 
necessarily “strengthen” a mental func- 
tion. Psychology thus early questioned 
a centuries-old belief! 

In the decade that followed James’s 
report, the mental measurements move- 
ment got under way and in 1901 Thorn- 
dike and Woodworth reported experi- 
ments on transfer in the estimation of 
areas, lengths, and weights and on train- 
ing in various forms of observation and 
perception. Other experiments, too nu- 
merous to mention here, studied transfer 
of discrimination and sensorimotor as- 

5 William James, Psychology, Vol. I (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1890), pp. 
666, 667. 
6W. H. Winch, “The Transfer of Improve- 
ment in Memory in School Children,” British 
Journal of Psychology, 2:284-93, 1908. 

7 W. G. Sleight, “Memory and Formal Train- 
ing,” British Journal of Psychology, 4:386-457, 
1911. 


sociative habits. The outcome of these 
experiments showed the possibility of 
some transfer—sometimes positive, some- 
times negative, usually close to zero. 
Thorndike and Woodworth summarized 
these results succinctly: “Improvement 
in any single mental function rarely 
brings about equal improvement in any 
other function, no matter how similar.” * 
Learning to play the piano may transfer 
to the organ because of the similarity of 
the keyboard, but there may be interfer- 
ence because the touch on the two in- 
struments is so different—one strikes a 
piano key, but one presses an organ key. 
Learning to play tennis may transfer to 
the playing of badminton, but the strokes 
are quite dissimilar and there may be 
difficulty at first in learning badminton 
after one has become skilled in tennis. 
The study of Latin may result in an in- 
crease of English vocabulary, especially 
in words with Latin roots, but there is 
no assurance that this transfer will take 
place.® Learning to take notes in class 
in high school may set the pattern for 
taking notes in classes in college. Learn- 
ing to use the resources of the library in 
one’s home town may establish skills 
which promote efficient use of the uni- 
versity library. 

Thorndike and Woodworth summar- 
ized their findings in the following state- 
ment: “Spread of practice occurs only 
where identical elements are concerned 
in the influencing and influenced func- 
tions.”?° Here we have the first use of 


8E. L. Thorndike and R. S. Woodworth, 
“The Influence of Improvement in One Mental 
Function upon the Efficiency of Other Func- 
tions,” Psychological Review (1901), 8:247-61, 
384-95, 553-64. 

9E. L. Thorndike and G. J. Ruger, “The 
Effect of First-Year Latin upon Knowledge of 
a Words of Latin Derivation,” School 

Society, 18:260-70, 1923. 

10 Thorndike and Woodworth, op. cit., p. 

250. 
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the famous phrase “identical elements.” 
But it was not until 1906 that Thorndike 
generalized this brief statement with 
these words: “These identical elements 
may be in the stuff, the data concerned 
in the training, or in the attitude, the 
method taken with it. The former kind 
may be called identities of substance and 
the latter identities of procedure.”™ 
These formulae have had a tremendous 
impact on educational theory and prac- 
tice. It is probably too much to assert 
that the theory of identical elements has 
been the sole influence in the widespread 
shift in the curriculum away from for- 
mal, abstract subjects toward more prac- 
tical and useful subjects, but it undoubt- 
edly exerted an influence by lending sup- 
port to the shift. The theory of identical 
elements has provided the sanction for 
practical arts education and life adjust- 
ment education. It has helped to eliminate 
Latin and Greek and ancient history 
from the secondary school curriculum. 
This trend has been salutary, for it has 
provided millions of children with an 
education that has greater functional 
value than the old classical education. 
But the movement undoubtedly has 
gone too far, and its excesses have made 
it a laughingstock and whipping boy. 
As we shall see later, substance or con- 
tent has been interpreted too narrowly 
and this practice has deprived abler stu- 
dents of subject matter which has a 
wider application than some which may 
be put to immediate and practical use. 
There is a well-founded reaction against 
a too-narrow interpretation of identical 
elements.'? But as Margaret Mead has so 


11F. L. Thorndike, The Principles of Teach- 
ing (New York, A. G. Seiler, 1906), p. 244. 

12 J. B. Conant, Education and Liberty! The 
Role of the Schools in a Modern Democracy 
(Cambridge: Harvard 4 Press, 1953); 
A. E. Bestor, Restoration of Learning; Pro- 
gram for Redeeming the Unfulfilled Promise 


aptly put it, the reaction should not be a 
pendulum return to the older curricu- 
lum, but a spiral ascent to more abstract 
material which would have wider trans- 
fer value. It would be folly to return to 
the extreme formalism which character- 
ized the curricula of earlier generations. 

Of the two varieties of identical ele- 
ments—those of content and those of 
procedure or method—the former has 
received more stress. This has been a 
misplaced emphasis, in this writer’s judg- 
ment. Knowledge has multiplied so rap- 
idly that no one, not even the expert, can 
know all about any subject, or even any 
narrow aspect of a subject. The moral of 
this should be that teachers need no 
longer feel an obligation to “complete” 
a subject; that is, to cover all that is 
included in a textbook, a syllabus, or a 
course of study. Instead of aiming at 
completion, a teacher would do well to 
plan to cover less ground and to put 
more stress on method and procedure in 
the ground covered. Students need to be 
helped to learn the most efficient meth- 
ods of study, the use of materials, and 
skills that will help them in their learn- 
ing. They need to be given detailed 
guidance in how to use a book, the li- 
brary, the materials in the laboratory. 
They need help in learning how to con- 
centrate, to avoid distraction, to plan, 
to take responsibility. The aim of the 
teacher should not be to “cover” the 
term’s work in algebra, grammar, geog- 
raphy, but to help students to work 


of American Education (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1955); and A. E. Bestor, Educational 
Waste Lands: The Retreat from Learning in 
Our Public Schools (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1953). 

While Bestor has rendered a service in point- 
ing to some of the absurdities to which makin 
the content of education immediately practic 
and useful has led, the present writer does not 
subscribe to his attacks on professional educa- 
tion. 
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independently so that if they wish, they 
can “complete” the textbook or the syl- 
labus on their own. Helping students to 
acquire skills and methods is the best as- 
surance that learning will transfer. 
Increasingly, preparation for the spe- 
cific skills of a given occupation is pro- 
vided on the job, and more big corpora- 
tions are establishing “schools” in which 
to train competent workers.'* What busi- 
ness and industry want the public school 
to provide is training in the basic skills 
of language and number and in general 
methods of work, so that those who seek 
jobs will be well grounded in these areas. 
Vigorous work on transfer is still 
being carried on in experimental psy- 
chology under the general rubric of 
“stimulus generalization.” Stimulus gen- 
eralization refers to the phenomenon that 
a given response b may be made to 
stimuli @,, a2, @;, which resemble more 
or less closely stimulus a, to which the 
response b has previously been learned, 
and this concept of stimulus generaliza- 
tion defines the problem of transfer. 
The early studies of transfer, showing 
that the amount of transfer was much 
less in most functions than was popularly 
expected, did not satisfy the proponents 
of formal discipline. Perhaps the experi- 
ments tested the possibility of transfer 
in functions that were too narrow, or 
possibly one finds growth in mental 
power only in the study of a “subject,” 
as Plato suggested. Thorndike tested this 
possibility in what is now a classic ex- 
periment.'* On the assumption that 
growth in mental power can be meas- 


13H. F. Clark and H. S. Sloan, Classrooms 
in the Factories: An Account of Educational 
Activities Conducted by American Industry 
(Rutherford: N. J., Institute of Research, Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University, 1958). 

14E. L. Thorndike, “Mental Discipline in 
High School Studies,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 15:1-22, 83-98, 1924. 


ured by increase in score on mental tests, 
he tested high school students at the be- 
ginning and end of a school year with 
specially constructed measures of select- 
ive and relational thinking and generaliz- 
ing and organizing abilities. Then he 
compared the results for students having 
programs that differed in only one study, 
in order to determine the growth in 
mental ability that could be attributed 
to a single study. The outcome demon- 
strated that gains on a mental test could 
not be attributed to any single subject 
of study. Whereas the average gain was 
11.1 points, the best gain that could be 
attributed to a subject was in the neigh- 
borhood of 2.5 points. Thorndike re- 
peated this large-scale study three years 
later, with similar results.’® 

An interesting additional finding of 
the study was that the best 1 per cent 
in initial ability gained an average of 20.5 
points whereas the lowest 1 per cent 
gained only :1.5, while the difference in 
gain between the best and the poorest 
subject of study was in the neighborhood 
of 3.5. Thorndike’s own interpretation 
of these results has often been quoted: 


The chief reason why good thinkers seem 
superficially to have been made such by 
having taken certain school studies, is that 
good thinkers have taken such studies, be- 
coming better by the inherent tendency of 
the good to gain more than the poor from 
any study. When the good thinkers studied 
Latin and Greek, these studies seemed to 
make good thinking. Now that the good 
thinkers study physics and trigonometry, 
these seem to make good thinkers. If the 
abler pupils should all study physical edu- 
cation and dramatic art, these subjects 
would seem to make good thinkers. These 
were, indeed, a large fraction of the pro- 


18C.R. Brolyer, E.L. Thorndike, and Ella 
Woodyard, “A Second Study of Mental Dis- 
cipline in High School Studies,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 18:377-409, 1927. 
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gram of studies for the best thinkers the 
world has produced, the Athenian Greeks.1¢ 


Nearly two decades later Wesman re- 
peated Thorndike’s study using stand- 
ardized achievement tests to measure 
growth in subjects as well as the before- 
and-after measure of general ability. 
With improved statistical procedures 
Wesman again verified Thorndike’s orig- 
inal findings.” 

Thorndike attributed the greater gains 
of those with the initial high scores to 
native ability which we call intelligence. 
Today we would prefer to say that the 
greater gains were made by those who 
had learned how to improve in general 
ability, placing the emphasis on method, 
rather than on inherent ability. 

These results showing that school sub- 
jects do not have disciplinary value in 
and by themselves have been difficult to 
accept, but they have been substantiated 
by much research on the value of having 
studied separate subjects. C. A. Smith 
reported, after having correlated grades 
in the various high school subjects against 
college grades in the freshman year at 
the University of Wisconsin, that “very 
little difference in value can be placed on 
success in the various fields of study in 
high school in predicting the student’s 
success in college.” '* Powers found that 
those who had not taken chemistry in 
high school did about as well in college 
chemistry as those who had.'!® Floyd 
discovered no statistically significant dif- 


16 Thorndike, op. cit. 

17A. G. Wesman, “A Study of Transfer 
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ference between the achievements in bi- 
ology, chemistry, or physics of a college 
group which had had general science in 
high school and the group which had 

Douglass came to a similar conclusion: 
that “there is no significant correlation 
between the number of units of credit 
earned in high school in any subject 
matter field and scholastic success in 
college.”*! A similar finding has been 
reported by Hoff.?* 

Ulmer found that there was little trans- 
fer from ordinary geometry classes to 
ability to reason in general.?* (This is 
not Ulmer’s main conclusion, which will 
be discussed later.) 

Briggs demonstrated in a careful ex- 
periment that pupils who had intensive 
instruction in English grammar did not 
excel similar pupils without this instruc- 
tion in such functions as ability to see 
likenesses or differences, ability to test 
reasons, ability to reason in arithmetic, 
ability to reason syllogistically, and the 
like.?4 


Rugg demonstrated that the study of 
demonstrative geometry transfers to other 
abilities, all of which, however, depend 
on spatial visualization and the ability to 
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manipulate spatial elements of experi- 
ence.?5 

The experimental results have not been 
uniformly on the negative side, and in 
particular the study of Latin has been 
found related to superior subsequent ac- 
ademic achievement, even when intelli- 
gence has been eliminated as a factor. 
Sorenson, whose investigation reached 
these conclusions, interestingly enough 
did not attribute the results to the Latin. 
He says, “Only one thing can be defi- 
nitely said about the completion of three 
or four years of Latin. It marks a student 
as a good student.”** Sorenson would 
attribute the greater ensuing success to 
selective factors in part, which he sug- 
gests is an expensive method of selection. 
And one might add that the study of 
Latin may have contributed valuable 
habits of study to those who stayed with 
the subject. 

Smith and Douglass also found that 
“students who study Latin in high school 
may be expected to make, on the aver- 
age, slightly higher marks in their first 
year at an arts college than pupils of 
equal ability who have studied German 
or who have studied no foreign lan- 
guage.” 27 

The evidence is conclusive and the 
conclusion inescapable that one does not 
achieve mental power by means of a 
particular subject of study. Mental power 
—intelligence—if it can be achieved 


25H. O. Rugg, The Experimental Determina- 
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through study must come not by virtue 
of the subject matter but through the 
methods employed and hence learned. 
Mental growth depends primarily on 
how a subject is taught and on the em- 
phasis in its teaching. With regard to the 
issue with which this article was intro- 
duced, the evidence leads to the further 
conclusion that if an aim of education is 
to increase mental power, the primary 
emphasis in teacher preparation should 
be not on mastery of subject matter but 
on pedagogical method, and this, of 
course, gives support to the importance 
of professional education in the training 
of a teacher. 

‘The point was made in an earlier arti- 
cle in this series (“Reward,” Teachers 
College Record, October 1955) that the 
essential difference of opinion today in 
psychology does not reside in the tradi- 
tional schools (behaviorism, connection- 
ism, or field theory) but in the assump- 
tion as to the mechanical or cognitive 
nature of mental processes. Thorndike 
and Hull adopted a mechanistic position 
which they believed to be the only sci- 
entifically tenable one and the majority 
of contemporary experimental psycholo- 
gists have endorsed it. Mind was con- 
ceptualized in terms of stimulus and 
response, experiments were set up on a 
trial-and-error model with no interfer- 
ence through instruction or guidance. 
Behavior which was determined by cog- 
nition, understanding, and dependence on 
the application of knowledge and princi- 
ples was thought to be imperfectly ana- 
lyzed, and there was believed to be 
something mystical about a psychology 
based on the intervention of such inter- 
vening variables. But just as hydrogen 
and oxygen have their own properties 
which are not recognizable when they 
are combined to produce water, and 
water loses its properties when broken 
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down into its chemical elements, so men- 
tal processes depending on cognition lose 
their characteristic properties when ana- 
lyzed into stimulus and response. The 
methods of experiment of James, Wood- 
worth and Thorndike meet scientific 
criteria, but unfortunately they prevent 
the discovery of possibilities of transfer 
through cognitive means. Any statisti- 
cian will tell you that it is impossible to 
prove the null hypothesis. James, Meu- 
mann, Winch, and Sleight may have 
shown that memory cannot be trained 
through practice, but they have not 
proved that memory cannot be trained. 

If it were not for the fact that James 
and the others came first, used accepted 
experimental procedures, and have estab- 


lished reputations, the later experiment_ 


and demonstration by Woodrow in 1927, 
which is of far greater significance than 
these earlier experiments, would have 
attracted more attention, for Woodrow 
demonstrated that memory (in a general 
sense) could be improved by teach- 
ing certain techniques of memorizing.”* 
Woodrow’s experiment, in addition to 
providing mere practice in memorizing, 
instructed the subjects in methods of 
memorizing which can conveniently be 
summarized under seven simple rules. 
The group so instructed did much better 
in every one of six tests given at the end 
of the experiment than a control group 
who merely practiced memorizing. This 
demonstrated that by giving attention to 
certain principles underlying the act of 
memorizing, definite improvements in 
the ability could be made. 

The classic experiment which is us- 
ually reported as providing evidence for 
the possibility of transfer by a cognitive 
approach is that of Judd. Although 


28 Herbert Woodrow, “The Effect of Type 
of Training upon Transference,” Journal of 
Psychology, 18:159-72, 1927. 


Thorndike reports Judd’s experiment 
forthrightly in Volume II of his Educa- 
tional Psychology along with other ex- 
periments available at that early time,” 
as Thorndike’s students we were led to 
believe that there was something not 
quite reputable about Judd’s experiment 
—that he had failed fully to analyze the 
conditions of the experiment, with the 
result that his conclusions were some- 
what confused and that with an adequate 
analysis they could be subsumed under 
the general formulae “identity of con- 
tent” or “identity of method.” 

Judd was much more outspokenly 
critical on his side: 

My experience in experimenting with 
this problem leads me to believe that those 
who have advocated this doctrine of specific 
functions have had a very limited view of 
the facts involved, and have consequently 


reached a formula of mental organization 
which is wholly inadequate.3° 


Judd gave the credit for his experi- 
ment to one Scholckow, who had ap- 
parently been Judd’s student some ten 
years earlier and to whom Judd gave the 
basic idea of the experiment. Two groups 
of pupils in the fifth and sixth grades 
were given the task of hitting a target 
under water with a dart. Because of the 
greater density of the water and the re- 
fraction of light through the water, the 
targets appear more shallow than they 
really are. In practicing with the target 
in twelve inches of water one group was 
given the principle of refraction; the 
other simply learned the task by practice, 
with about equal learning results. But 
when the target was placed in four 
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inches of water the group which had 
been taught the principle adapted them- 
selves to the new task more rapidly than 
the group that did not know the princi- 
ple. “Note,” says Judd “that theory was 
not of much value until it was backed 
by practice, but when practice and the- 
ory were both present the best adjust- 
ment was rapidly worked out.” 

Judd’s report of his experiment would 
be considered quite inadequate today. 
He presented no data and one does not 
know whether the results could have 
occurred by chance. But Hendrickson 
and Schroeder years later repeated the 
Scholckow-Judd experiment under ac- 
ceptable conditions and corroborated the 
earlier conclusion.** 

It is of interest that in spite of the 
greater scientific prestige of the Colum- 
bia-Thorndike-Woodworth experiments 
and their analysis in terms of identity of 
content and method, the Chicago-Judd 
point of view over the succeeding years 
has provided the more significant experi- 
mentation and results of greater sig- 
nificance to education. 

The elaboration of Judd’s theory of 
transfer was first made in the field of 
arithmetic. Thorndike, who made studies 
of the psychology of arithmetic and al- 
gebra, analyzed these subjects into their 
constituent separate habits, or “bonds” 
as he called them.** Although he defi- 
nitely disclaimed that he thought of these 
elementary units as having to be learned 
separately, one at a time (“the psycholo- 
gists of today do not wish to make the 
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learning of arithmetic a mere matter of 
acquiring thousands of disconnected hab- 
its, nor to decrease by one jot the pupil’s 
genuine comprehension of its general 
truth”),** his point of view does lead to 
a drill psychology. He expressed his real 
convictions more clearly in the Psychol- 
ogy of Algebra.*** “Modern psychol- 
ogy, however, is suspicious of all cases 
where habits are supposed to be easily 
derived from principle. It so happens 
that the really effective principle is the 
product of the habits, not their producer. 
A man’s conduct seems to determine his 
conscience more than his conscience his 
conduct.” So according to this point of 
view, one learns arithmetical and alge- 
braic procedures by drill or practice, as 
a result of which he is enabled to under- 
stand the principles underlying what he 
has done. 

A decade later Olander reported a 
very significant experiment.** He taught 
children half of the addition and sub- 
traction combinations (55 each) and then 
later tested them with an examination 
including all the combinations (100 
each). These pupils did as well on the 
untaught combinations as other children 
who were given instruction in all the 
combinations. “A child does not learn 
number combinations as separate bonds 
but as a system of interrelated experi- 
ences.” 

Beito and Brueckner conducted a simi- 
lar experiment.*® Nineteen second-grade 
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pupils were taught 36 addition combina- 
tions, always with the larger number 
coming first. Tests, however, included 
these same number combinations in the 
reverse order—with the smaller number 
coming first—and on these the pupils did 
as well as they had done on the practice 
form. This may seem like an almost self- 
evident identity to those of us who have 
mastered arithmetic, but for a young 
child learning his combinations it is real 
transfer. 

In the 1930's two studies, one by Over- 
man* the other by Thiele,*7 demon- 
strated that when arithmetic is taught by 
means of principles and generalizations 
the outcome is learning which is supe- 
rior to that produced by mere practice. 

McConnell also compared the learning 
of arithmetic by sheer practice as against 
the development of principles with em- 
phasis on the discovery of these princi- 
ples by pupils.** He found that 
[a group] taught by the pedagogy of au- 
thority, mechanical repetition and relatively 
discrete connection-forming excelled in im- 
mediate and automatic response to the num- 
ber facts; whereas a group taught by a 
pedagogy of discovery and verification of 
meaning and relational learning excelled in 
tests which put a premium on deliberate 
and thoughtful responses which resulted in 
better ability to transfer learning and to 


manipulate the number facts in mature 
ways. 


Just what does it mean to speak of a 
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principle in arithmetic? Some illustra- 
tions will be given so that the reader will 
know exactly what is being talked about. 


If 3 + 2 = 5, then 2 + 3 = 5, or to gen- 
eralize, ifa + b=c,thnb+a=ce, 

5 + 7 = 12 because it is one more than 
5 + 6, which is 11. 

If 6 + 2 = 8, then 8 — 6 = 2 and 8 — 2 
=6, or to generalize, if a + b = c, 
thence —a= bande —b=a. 

If 3 X 2 = 6, then 2 X 3 = 6, or to gen- 
eralize, if ab = c, then ba = c. 

If 3 X 2 = 6, then 6 + 3 = 2 and6 + 
2 = 3, or to generalize, if ab = c, then 
c/a = band c/b = a. 

Since our number system is deci- 

mal, number combinations can be bro- 
ken down into 1o or its multiples, that is, 


7+ 6= (7 + 3 = 10) + 3 = 13. 
Since 9 + 7 = 16, then 19 + 7 = 26. 


The term “generalization” is used con- 
fusingly in psychology with two separ- 
ate meanings. First a concept is a gener- 
alization. When we speak of “chair” we 
refer not to a specific article of furniture 
in a certain house, but to a whole class 
of pieces of furniture meant to be sat on. 
So generalization refers to such concepts 
as water, redness, threeness, to run, de- 
mocracy, existentialism. But generaliza- 
tion also refers to a statement or propo- 
sition connecting two or more concepts, 
typically a statement that expresses a 
relationship. “Water runs downhill” re- 
lates the two concepts of “water” and 
“downhill” by a relationship between 
them (“runs down’”).*® 

The generalizations which transfer may 
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be of either type. We say that a concept 
generalizes when a child after learning 
that “bad” is the opposite of “good” 
can tell you that “little” is the opposite 
of “big.”* Concepts or generalizations 
of the first type need not be expressed 
in words to be effective—one can re- 
spond to red without saying or thinking 
the word red. Also generalizations in the 
form of principles need not be expressed 
in words or similar symbolic representa- 
tives to be effective guides to action. 
Indeed, there is some ground for believ- 
ing that a generalization in the form of 
a principle or proposition is learned or 
understood primarily if it is reacted to 
appropriately, and the verbal or sym- 
bolic expression of the principle merely 
translates it into the individual’s verbal 
system, where it can be used and re- 
membered in connection with other ver- 
bally expressed generalizations.‘ 

In order to learn a principle one must 
first be familiar with the concepts that 
are included in the principle. If in Judd’s 
experiment one is to respond to the prin- 
ciple, “To hit the target, aim at a point 
lower than that at which the target ap- 
pears,” one has to know what is meant 
by target, aim, lower than, and appears. 
One could not make use of this rule 
unless he knew with reasonable accuracy 
and familiarity the meaning of these 
terms. If a child is to respond to 6 + 
2 = 8, he must know the meaning of 
6, 2, 8, + and =. 

In learning a principle one must be 
able to perceive the relationship. That 
means that he must be able to perceive 
two concepts simultaneously with clarity 
and meaning and also to perceive the re- 

4° George Kreeter and K. M. Dallenbach, 
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lation between them. For instance, we 
are told in physics that 


watts = amperes X volts. 


This relationship probably means little 
to most persons because they have very 
hazy notions of what is meant by watt, 
ampere, and volt. Does it help to know 
that ampere refers to the strength of an 
electrical current, volt to its pressure, 
and watt to the amount of electrical 
power available or consumed? Does it 
help to know that the electricity ordi- 
narily furnished by city power com- 
panies is at 110 volts, that the fuse one 
screws into the fuse box determines how 
many amperes of electrical current the 
line can accommodate, that the strength 
of a light bulb is measured in watts, and 
that monthly electricity bills are figured 
in terms of kilowatts (1000 watts)? Does 
it help to compare electrical power with 
the power to be derived from a water- 
fall? The height of the falls will cor- 
respond to the volt, that is, the pressure. 
The amount of water that goes through 
the turbines at the bottom of the falls 
would correspond to the ampere or 
amount of electrical current; and the 
power produced, which is the product 
of the pressure of the water times the 
amount of water, would correspond to 
the watt as a unit of electrical power 
which equals the number of volts times 
the number of amperes. In addition to 
these definitions, facts, and analogies, 
these concepts and the relation between 
them acquire additional meaning and 
familiarity through use. 

Principles may exist at several levels of 
generalization and abstraction. On the 
lowest level they may be little more than 
rules of procedure. “Aim at a point lower 
than that at which the target appears.” 
Slightly more general would be, “The 
deeper the water the more one has to 
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lower his aim from the apparent position 
of the target.” Still more general, “Light 
rays that pass from air to water change 
their direction so that the angle of inci- 
dence is increased.” Or again, “When 
light passes from one medium to another 
of different density the angle of inci- 
dence changes and becomes greater on 
entering the medium with higher den- 
sity.” Or finally, “For light passing from 
air to water sin i/sin r = 1.33, where i 
= angle of incidence and r = angle of 
refraction.” It should be obvious that the 
ability to comprehend these principles 
depends on one’s level of intelligence or 
mental maturity. The lower the level of 
generalization the less the possible trans- 
fer (as in the case of the first rule given 
above), but the more persons that can 
comprehend and act on the rule. The 
higher the level of generalization the 
greater the possible transfer, but it re- 
quires higher intelligence to comprehend 
the principle and to perceive its applica- 
tions. If one teaches too narrowly and 
concretely, what one teaches will be un- 
derstood by more people, but there will 
be less transfer; if one teaches too ab- 
stractly, fewer will comprehend, but 
there is greater possibility of transfer for 
those who do. 

There is much discussion currently 
over the importance of studying mathe- 
matics in secondary school and college. 
There is both a value and a danger in 
sluicing larger numbers of students into 
the study of mathematics. The value 
comes from the greater power that may 
be at the command of more people 
to apply mathematical principles more 
widely. But the danger comes from re- 
quiring the study of a subject which will 
be only dimly or partially compre- 
hended, with the possibility of less trans- 
fer than the study of subjects on a more 
concrete level. 


Many of the principles of mathematics 
and science apply in everyday affairs. 
For instance, there is a movement on foot 
to introduce into college (or even high 
school) mathematics certain new topics 
dealing with the theory of groups, fields, 
sets and functions.‘ An inspection of 
these topics reveals that they treat in 
highly abstract and generalized form 
very fundamental propositions and prin- 
ciples, including the simple principles 
which may be used in the teaching of be- 
ginning arithmetic. Obviously a child 
first learning arithmetic is not ready for 
these rules in the generalized form in 
which they are presented in the theory 
of groups, fields, or sets. And there is also 
the danger that the college student, in 
studying these basic principles in gener- 
alized form, may simply learn them as 
abstract propositions with little apprecia- 
tion of their application to basic arith- 
metical processes. There is danger, then, 
of teaching both too narrowly and too 
abstractly for the greatest transfer. 

Olander and Beito and Brueckner dem- 
onstrated that it is not necessary to prac- 
tice or drill on all reactions that one is to 
make and that it is possible to short-cir- 
cuit the learning process by teaching 
some general principles. But it was also 
pointed out in an earlier article in this 
series, “Learning Is Reacting,” that ef- 
fective learning does not take place by 
teaching principles without practice. For 
the most effective learning there must 
be a judicious combination of theory 
and practice. Just what proportion of 
these two ingredients leads to the most 
effective transfer is not known. Presuma- 
bly the duller and less mature child re- 
quires more manipulating experiences, 
whereas the brighter and more gifted 

42C. B. Allendoerfer and C. B. Oakley, 
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one is able to apply general principles 
more quickly and accurately and with 
less experience. Both groups, however, 
need the experience that comes from 
manipulating the materials before the 
skills become fluent and automatic. 

In succeeding pages of this discussion, 
certain other findings relating to transfer 
will be considered in less detail. Even 
though there are unlimited possibilities 
in transfer from the applications of gen- 
eral principles to particular situations and 
conditions, such transfer does not take 
place automatically. Indeed, unfortu- 
nately in most instances and for the large 
majority of pupils, transfer takes place 
only for those applications of a principle 
which are pointed out by a teacher and 
on which a pupil has some opportunity 
to practice. Conclusive experimental evi- 
dence for this statement has not been 
provided. But Ulmer, in a carefully con- 
trolled experiment, demonstrated that 
when geometry is taught with an empha- 
sis upon the application of principles of 
reasoning to nongeometric situations, 
there were marked gains on a general 
test of reasoning; but that in classes 
where there is not this emphasis, the 
gains on the reasoning test were only 
slight. “What is commonly regarded as 
superior geometry teaching has little ef- 
fect upon pupils’ behavior in the direc- 
tion of reflective thinking unless definite 
provisions are made to study methods of 
thinking as an important end in itself.” ** 

This means that the teacher is an all- 
important factor in making transfer pos- 
sible. The extent to which transfer takes 
place for the majority of pupils depends 
on the extent of the applications which 
are pointed out by the teacher. The ex- 

48 Gilbert Ulmer, “Teaching Geometry to 
Cultivate Reflective Thinking: An Experi- 
mental Study with 1239 High School Pupils,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, 8:18-25, 
1939- 


ceptional pupil is really a genius who 
extends the application of principles 
which he is taught in one class to sub- 
jects and situations which have not been 
pointed out and which transcend the 
particular subject matter in which the 
principle is developed. Slavson writes, 
“In work with hundreds of parents, I 
found that many of them, though intelli- 
gent, trained in their professions, with a 
good understanding of child psychology, 
transgressed the most essential elements 
of mental health,” a statement which he 
backs up with copious illustrations.** 
However, it is possible to have higher 
order learning patterns which may be 
called the “principle of the overdrive” 
to borrow a term used in automobile 
mechanics. Harlow has revealed the pos- 
sibility of “learning sets.” He demon- 
strated that it is possible for monkeys to 
“learn how to learn” and he states, “This 
learning to learn transforms the organism 
from a creature that adapts to a chang- 
ing environment by trial and error to 
one that adapts by seeming hypothesis 
and insight.” ** That is, it is possible that 
a teacher, by emphasizing application, 
by encouraging his students to hunt for 
and find applications and to be alert for 
applications, may help them to develop 
a sensitivity to new applications of fa- 
miliar principles. That this is possible 
has been demonstrated by Schroeder and 
Rotter, whose experiment showed that 
flexibility in the attack on problems was 
something that could be learned as a 
trait that had transfer possibilities.** But, 
here again, more can be expected from 
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brighter students for whom the princi- 
ples have greater clarity of meaning. 

The emphasis in the foregoing discus- 
sion has been on using or finding a new 
application for a familiar principle; the 
converse also comes under the heading 
of transfer: using or finding the appro- 
priate principle that will aid in the solu- 
tion of a given problem. Craig, in an 
experiment in which subjects were in- 
structed to find in multiple choice items 
the one word in a group of five words 
that “does not belong,” that is, does not 
fit in with some organizing principle that 
binds the other four words together, 
demonstrated that “the amount of trans- 
fer increases as more and more clues are 
provided to aid discovery of the basis 
for the correct answer.” 47 

One matter of teaching procedure has 
not yet been satisfactorily resolved and 
is still a source of controversy: Should 
a learner be given clues and hints or even 
expressly stated formulations of princi- 
ples and their applications or should he 
be required to discover them? There 
seems to be a tendency on the part of 
teachers to believe that there is merit in 
requiring a child to discover principles 
and their applications. Herbert Spencer 
wrote on this matter as follows: “Chil- 
dren should be led to make their own 
investigations, and to draw their own in- 
ferences. They should be told as little 
as possible and induced to discover as 
much as possible.” 48 

The experimental results by McCon- 
nell and Thiele already mentioned used 
pupil discovery of principles as part of 
their experimental method, with the as- 


47R. C. Craig, The Transfer Value of Guided 
Learning (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953), 
p- 66. 


“48 Herbert Spencer, Education: Intellectual, 
Moral and Physical (New York, D. Appleton 
& Co., 1860), p. 120. 


sumption that discovery was an import- 
ant and inherent part of the experiment. 
Thiele says, “If the principle of discov- 
ery be sound, there will be small need 
for ‘demonstrating’ or ‘explaining’ or 
‘telling, or ‘showing’ on the part of 
teachers.” 

Stacey, using material similar to that 
used by Craig, found that children learn 
better when they proceed by a process 
of self-discovery than when they are 
told the answers.®° But Craig’s experi- 
ment, together with a supplementary 
experiment reported by Craig,®! demon- 
strates that there is an advantage to guid- 
ing students with appropriate hints in 
the discovery of the principle that would 
serve as the key to a given item in the 
exercise. The difference here seems to be 
that in the Stacey experiment children 
were told the answers, but in the Craig 
experiment they were given hints and 
aids through the arrangement of the ma- 
terial, a special statement that there were 
principles that determined the correct 
answers, and finally a short general state- 
ment of the relationships common to a 
group of items. A close look at the Thiele 
and McConnell studies will reveal that 
the subjects in these studies were given 
about as much assistance in discovering 
principles as Craig gave the subjects in 
his study. 

On the basis of the Craig studies it 
would seem that there is an advantage 
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in assisting pupils to find principles and 
their applications. Of primary impor- 
tance is experience with the materials that 
permits a child to make reactions toward 
the material; but merely telling the child 
the principle without giving him an op- 
portunity to react to it is sterile. The 
greatest gain is made by organizing the 
materials, directing attention to them, 
and the like, so that children are helped 
to react to the principle and hence to 
discover it. One should not expect them 
to discover, unaided, principles in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and language that it 
has taken the best thinkers of all ages to 
discover. Certainly, students are given 
considerable assistance in an organized 
experimental laboratory course in science 
by having the materials and conditions 
of each experiment described in detail. 

A recent study by Kersh indicates that 
whereas assistance in discovering the 
principle may lead to greater understand- 
ing, when the principle is discovered 
without aid, it somehow is better as- 
similated and remembered.*? Apparently 
the independent discovery results in a 
more complete network of relation- 
ships.®* 

If learning is effectively to transfer, 
then the situations to which it is to trans- 
fer must be real to the learner. This pre- 
sents one of the most difficult problems 
in all education. If the school waits until 


52 B. Y. Kersh, “The Adequacy of ‘Meaning’ 
as an Explanation for the Superiority of Learn- 
ing by Independent Discovery,” Journal of Ed- 
ucational Psychology, 49:282-92, 1958. 
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are better remembered and the principle enun- 
ciated by Gould that tasks accepted as one’s 
own are better remembered than those rejected. 
Rosalind Gould, “Repression Experimentally 
Analyzed,” Character and Personality, 10:259- 
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the pupil meets a real problem in life, 
then he will have left school before 
important learnings can take place. Most 
pupils still in school have not themselves 
actively faced problems in insurance, in- 
vestment, installment buying, filing in- 
come tax returns, and similar financial 
problems that an adult has to master. It 
is true that he sees his parents wrestling 
with these problems, but typically par- 
ents do not openly discuss their financial 
problems with children, and the child 
only feels their pressure obliquely. In 
short, experience must precede transfer, 
one cannot transfer or apply a principle 
to a situation with which he is not fa- 
miliar. A wise teacher will create ex- 
periences, such as the investment of the 
proceeds of a school fair, but it taxes the 
teacher’s ingenuity to find or to create 
experiences which would provide op- 
portunities for pupils to apply all of the 
general principles which modern educa- 
tion expects them to learn. And there are 
grave doubts if abstract theoretical learn- 
ing is of much value. Certainly one can- 
not teach amortization as a topic in 
arithmetic with the hope that ten years 
later a student will use his learning in 
budgeting the affairs of his business or 
in making certain entries on his income 
tax schedule. 

It should be emphasized that transfer 
by application of a principle is essen- 
tially an intellectual act. Individuals with 
greater intelligence should be able to 
transfer their learning with less tutelage 
and with greater self-direction; they 
should be able to make wider transfer to 
material and situations that are remote 
from those in which the principle was 
first enunciated; they should be able to 
transfer principles that are more abstract. 
Whether or not these differences are due 
to innate ability or to some learned abil- 
ity cannot be stated, but today psycholo- 


il 
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gists are learning that many of these 
“learning sets” or “overdrive responses” 
can be and are learned. This, of course, 
points to the importance of giving 
greater attention to methods of proce- 
dure in school learning. 

In summary, the history of thinking 
about transfer and formal discipline has 
shown remarkable shifts, and there is 
danger that many teachers will fail to 
keep abreast of these changes and will 
adopt permanently some outmoded point 
of view. Traditionally there was belief 
in the disciplinary value of subjects of 
study, but psychological evidence has 
shown conclusively that no subject, as a 
subject, has capacity to add to mental 
power. The early experiments of James, 
Thorndike and Woodworth, to mention 
only a few, left the impression that trans- 
fer, if it takes place at all, does so in small 
amounts. Educators have interpreted 
these findings as meaning that emphasis 
in curriculum revision should be placed 
on content that has practical value. 

But starting with the writings of Judd 


and continuing with significant experi- 
ments in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s, 
it was found that there were possibilities 
for transfer through the application of 
general principles. This opened up un- 
told opportunities for education to take 
advantage of possibilities for transfer. 
Many teachers have, of course, based 
their teaching on just such principles. 
But by and large, educational theorists 
and curriculum specialists have not yet 
incorporated these possibilities for trans- 
fer into teaching materials and practices. 

Increase in mental power does not 
come automatically from the study of 
certain subjects. But there are possibili- 
ties for enhancing the use of the mind 
by attention to methods of learning and 
study—and these can be accomplished 
by any teacher in any subject. The pen- 
dulum has swung back, not into the 
earlier position of formal discipline, but 
into a belief that through the process of 
generalization it is possible to accomplish 
transfer and “mental training” on a scale 
not hitherto believed possible. 
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America suffers from a new and baf- 
fling social disease: acute isomorphy. 
Whether we like it or not, we are grow- 
ing more and more alike, not simply in 
terms of the superficial features of living 
—our clothing, our automobiles, our 
houses, our tastes—but, more troublingly, 
in the bedrock conceptions we have of 
life: what it is all about, what we are in 
the world for, and what we are supposed 
to be doing with our precious three- 
score and ten. 

It is now, of course, a common public 
sport to comment upon and, if possible, 
document this strange social disease. The 
customary theme—from the pulpit or 
on the editorial page, from the com- 
mencement platform or in the Sunday 
supplement—is a kind of worrisome 
wringing of the hands over the way this 
paralysis seems to be gripping personal- 
ity development in our land. But no one 
has ever stopped to ask whether we are 
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actually producing this disease, year af- 
ter year, in one of our primary social 
institutions—the school! 

Social commentators like Riesman and 
Whyte and Packard and a host of others 
have finally given us a terminology to 
deal with this new malady. It is time 
now to apply this terminology to the 
school and to see how this strange 
pathology first appears in the individual 
in connection with the work of those 
who have built an industry out of guid- 
ing the young. I propose here to describe 
one of the theoretical premises on which 
all guidance specialists operate, examine 
and offer criticism of this premise, and 
suggest possible new avenues of action 
in dealing with growing young people. 


II 


To come immediately to the point: in 
an age of conformity, when we might 
reasonably expect to find guidance on 
the side of “individual differences” 
(which it claims to be), on the side of 
developing the unique personality, in- 
deed, on the side of idiosyncrasy, we 
find it instead on the side of an educa- 
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tional doctrine which perhaps unwit- 
tingly but nevertheless very effectively 
serves to aggravate the very problem it 
seeks to solve—the growing uniformity 
of youth. I refer, in general terminology, 
to the doctrine in education of the “social 
man,” by which we view the maturation 
process principally as a career in coming 
into adjustment with the complex and 
multifaceted form of corporate social 
life we have come to know in the West- 
ern world. This doctrine holds that edu- 
cation generally, and guidance particu- 
larly as an ancillary function in the total 
educational enterprise, must proceed on 
the assumption that boys and girls grow 
up by viewing themselves as members 
of a social system which requires them 
to be cooperative, team-minded, well- 
adjusted individuals. This mentality— 
the so-called “organization man” men- 
tality—reaches all the way from big 
business to the neighborhood play group. 

This principle stipulates that the genu- 
inely mature individual in our social 
system is the one who responds in flexi- 
ble and harmonious ways to his peers; 
indeed, the very definition of social ma- 
turity is held to be a continually adjust- 
able and empathetic relationship with 
other human beings. In this frame, the 
individual submits generally to an un- 
written constitution of behavioral ex- 
pectations set by others, and, since he is 
part of the “legislative process,” he levies 
these same expectations upon others. 
Whatever claim he has to maturity is 
founded on his ability to relate to other 
people. 

To say that the individual does all this 
within the scope of a benign form of 
voluntarism does not gainsay the fact 
that this interlace of rather standardized 
behavioral requirements represents the 
very texture of social conduct in Amer- 
ican life. At the more primitive levels 


this entire outlook values “good human 
relations” and “getting along with oth- 
ers.” In more sophisticated circles it 
subscribes to “effective team effort,” 
“good public relations,” and “a good 
press.” 

Any study of the American educa- 
tional industry will reveal that this ide- 
ology has taken hold of school teachers 
and guidance counselors as well. Indeed, 
we in education have invented a whole 
basketful of educational devices—social 
promotion, group methods in teaching, 
even group guidance—by which we in- 
stitutionalize this ideology, give it force 
and meaning in the minds of young 
people, so that they will come to re- 
semble the prototype “social” creature 
we have pedagogically in mind, the crea- 
ture who aspires to a maturity of har- 
monious, socialized union with his fellow 
man. 

By this I do not mean that we turn 
out boys and girls who are identical. 
But we do turn them out all equipped 
with the same method of making life 
choices—the method of choosing mate, 
college, extracurricular activity, lodge, 
union, church, indeed an entire career— 
on the basis of its total social impact on 
the individual’s life. That is to say, we 
have them ask, “What will be the effect 
of this choice on the life I must lead with 
and among other people?” 


Til 


Guidance, at root, is the institutionali- 
zation of the process of choice-making. 
What people do with their lives is the 
strategic result of the one-by-one tacti- 
cal choices they make in their formative 
years. Since these tactical choices are so 
important, we have come to feel that 
some charge must be taken of the pro- 
cess by which they are made, and so we 
have “invented” guidance counselors, in- 
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terview methods, material-gathering pro- 
cedures, aptitude test batteries, and a 
host of other paraphernalia which we 
place at the disposal of young people to 
enable them, as we say, to make more 
intelligent choices. 

Now this great undertaking is the 
result of considerable effort, and gener- 
ally we can say that it deserves our ap- 
plause. But what we forget is that with 
the institutionalization of choice-mak- 
ing, we inadvertently institutionalize the 
choices, that is, we help to shape the 
choices of young people for college or 
career along lines which are considered 
acceptable, orthodox, in short, socially 
legitimate in our day and time. 

Suppose, for instance, that a high 
school boy, reasonably intelligent and 
sensitive to life, decides to quit school 
in the spring of his junior year, buy a 
motorcycle, and start out on a trip 
around the world. Suppose also that his 
father, without seeming to dictate his 
future, nevertheless wishes the boy to 
finish school and perhaps spend a couple 
of years in college before going into the 
business world. At this point, or perhaps 
even earlier, the whole apparatus of the 
guidance division of his school begins 
surrounding this youth with materials, 
information, impressions of teachers and 
counselors, and direct advice from adults, 
all of which is designed to illustrate to 
him the long-run social consequences of 
his motorcycle trip vis-a-vis the long-run 
social consequences of completing high 
school and taking some college work. 
Through it all, there slowly descends a 
kind of miasma of orthodoxy which, by 
design or inadvertence, has the effect of 
placing the guidance division and the 
school as a whole normatively on the 
side of the latter choice—certainly not 
in every case, but usually. Most guidance 
counselors have never been around the 


world on a motorcycle; and for this 
reason what they think of the social 
consequences of this adventure will have 
to be rather uninformed and inarticulate. 
On the other hand, all of them have gone 
to college, and for better or worse, most 
of them would be likely to think that a 
high school diploma and a college career, 
however foreshortened by lack of ability, 
would lead to a higher kind of life than 
a motorcycle trip around the world. 
They may be right, of course, and 
educators and counselors of my ac- 
quaintance never tire of citing instances 
in which a youngster returns to them 
years later to express gratitude that they 
made him hew to an orthodox line in 
his school years when so-called immature 
impulse dictated otherwise. But how 
many others are there who at this very 
moment represent what Thoreau was 
talking about when he said “the mass 
of men lead lives of quiet desperation,” 
and who, with neither rancor nor unfor- 
giveness, nevertheless look back upon 
their teachers and counselors as unwit- 
ting accomplices to the creation of their 
present humdrum and witless existence? 


IV 

In preparing this paper, I got to think- 
ing about one Garry Davis, son of band- 
leader Meyer Davis. Shortly after World 
War II, young Davis renounced his 
American citizenship and _ proclaimed 
himself a “citizen of the world.” For the 
past dozen years he has been waging a 
one-man, One-World campaign and has, 
from time to time, attracted the attention 
of the press. The editorial reaction has 
usually been one of condescending 
amusement and not a little scorn. But I 
have been musing to myself, What op- 
portunities exist today in American high 
schools—in classrooms and in guidance 
offices—for a student to find encourage- 
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ment from his teachers and counselors 
to emulate this adventurer in interna- 
tional understanding? 

This young man, after more than a 
decade of lonesome espousal of a splen- 
did cause, has finally given in, altogether 
frustrated by the glacial indifference of 
the world’s governments. But while he 
held out, he was a symbol, a nagging, 
annoying symbol, of what we all know 
is right—a unitarian conception of mem- 
bership in the human race. 

On a more prosaic level, I have also 
found myself thinking of Lew Hoad, 
amateur tennis player recently turned 
pro, who, according to a story in Life 
Magazine, did not at the time exhibit the 
orthodox and standard attitude toward 
playing the game of tennis that all pro- 
fessional players possess, namely, the ag- 
gressive, fanatic, do-or-die will to win. 
As a result, his promoter, fearing this 
would detract from Mr. Hoad’s box- 


office appeal, launched upon an ingenious 


educational program recondition 
the athlete along more desirable and 
more comformist lines. Hoad, like Davis, 
has finally succumbed to the treatment; 
he is now refashioned into a splendid, 
commercial, athletic commodity. But 
here we must ask, Is there a tennis coach 
or a guidance counselor who would not 
attempt the same program of reform on 
a potential champion in some American 


high school today? 
V 


The amusing irony of our predicament 
is that those who wring their hands the 
most over our comformist tendencies 
(Life Magazine itself, as a matter of fact, 
which a few months earlier had run a 
series of editorials on the subject) are 
full of scorn for even the mild eccen- 
tricities represented by the behavior of 
these two individuals. And, let’s be frank, 


school teachers and guidance counselors 
are in the same camp: adventuresomeness 
in the ideals of private conscience is not 
employed today as an educational instru- 
ment for motivating young people. 

And I am saying that it should be. We 
lose a great measure of human develop- 
ment by quietly assenting to the public 
pressures for orthodox and respectable 
choices by our young people. Rebellion 
for its own sake is of no particular merit. 
Rebelliousness and unorthodoxy as gen- 
eral traits are no more attractive than 
quiet submission. They are the marks of 
the social delinquent, the self-styled odd- 
ball, or the practicing, “card-carrying” 
Bohemian. But veering away from stand- 
ard public expectations is but a small 
beginning of what a youngster can po- 
tentially do with his own life. Without 
the encouragement to make these tenta- 
tive probes into the unexpected or un- 
orthodox, these young people, like adults 
themselves, will shortly find themselves 
locked in place in the regularized pat- 
terns of adult social conduct. And I say 
this is a tragic loss, not only for them 
but for society as a whole. 

What does matter, in guiding young 
people, is the degree to which we can 
awaken them to the possibilities for mak- 
ing an authentic life. In reality we have 
fallen asleep in the business of mak- 
ing life choices, adults even more than 
youngsters. We have grown numb to 
the possibilities that this life holds—for 
effort, for service, for intelligence, for 
love. We choose instead the life of the 
coffee-break culture, we scorn the do- 
gooder, we have come only lately to a 
reluctant regard for the egghead, and 
we are skeptical of love and warmth, 
whether God’s or man’s. We default 
because we have been socialized to within 
an inch of our human integrity. And we 
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have compounded this default in the 
rearing of the young. 

In school life, as in the wider society, 
there should be no moral imperative 
either to be different or to blend into 
the social landscape, but only the ulti- 
mate imperative to know who one is, to 
know what one is choosing out of life, 
and to take final responsibility for those 
choices. 

The task of the educational counselor 
is not to provide choices ready-made for 
young people; we have certainly out- 
grown this point of view. Nor is it 
merely to provide the experiences and 
circumstances in which choices can be 
made, a theory which is currently in the 
ascendancy. At root the function of the 
educator and counselor is to show young 
people that they must take charge of 
their own lives. Test results, depth in- 
terviews, sophisticated psychometry, or 
unsophisticated advice from adults may 
provide valuable background “‘intelli- 


gence” (in the military sense of the 
term) for maturing young people, but 
these data must never be used to justify 
or rationalize a human choice except on 
the superficial level of social necessity. 
No one has to abide by the findings of 
the psychometric counselor’s apparatus. 
The only thing one has to do is to make 
his life choices express what he thinks 
his human life is for. And what an indi- 
vidual thinks his life is for can be dis- 
covered only in the active functioning 
of a human self trying to assess its own 
meaning in a complicated and troubled 
world. Every individual must be made to 
realize that if he means to build a life that 
is worth living, rather than one that is 
merely socially successful, if he wishes 
to make his life count in the total scheme 
of things, he must recognize and under- 
stand the very private and personal qual- 
ity of his choice-making. It is in this 
tiny, quiet chamber of decision that a 
human being makes himself truly human. 


John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent 
Society. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1958, 368 pp. 


As we come to the close of the postwar 
‘era in which America has been unquestion- 
ably pre-eminent in the arts of war and 
peace, doubts are being expressed about our 
beliefs and positions in every phase of po- 
litical, social, and cultural life. In his new 
best seller, The Affluent Society, Galbraith 
calls into question the faith of American 
businessmen and liberals in the efficacy of 
rising national output. Much of our output 
for private consumption is wasteful and 
frivolous. While he is convinced that we 
have eliminated serious poverty and inequal- 
ity, have a satisfactory social security sys- 
tem and an operating set of economic stabi- 
lizers, he argues that continuing economic 
growth does not provide an incontestable 
future course toward a more perfect so- 
ciety. 

The author would change the course of 
our development and give the goal of more 
public expenditures a higher priority than 
economic growth itself. The book pays 
little attention to the conservative economic 
philosophies, for Galbraith considers them 
outmoded and superseded by the new belief 
in production. On further thought, one is 
justified in believing that this challenge to 
our so-called “conventional wisdom” will 
find us more understanding but less disap- 
proving of our own national course. Gal- 
braith has overstated his case to the point 
of stimulating the reader to question his 
very conclusion. 

What distresses the writer is that the new 
accent on production has tended to empha- 
size private consumption and neglected pub- 
lic services. Such a social imbalance is un- 


economic and satisfies contrived and arti- 
ficially created wants. The real needs are 
subordinated. The advertising fraternity and 
salesmen get their merchandise across only 
because they mesmerize the public into buy- 
ing goods they don’t really need in order 
to keep the producers going and provide 
work for people. They satisfy no urgent 
desires. They are meant to answer the 
“craving for the most elegant automobiles, 
more exotic goods, more erotic clothing, 
more elaborate entertainment—indeed for 
the entire modern range of sensuous, edify- 
ing and lethal desires.” Such a diversion of 


- capital income, time, and energy is unfortu- 


nate and the equivalent of economic boon- 
doggling. Moreover, the techniques which 
encourage the purchase of these goods— 
consumer credit and advertising—increase 
economic instability. The fads enable in- 
dustries creating these goods to exploit de- 
mand for higher prices and impel inflation. 
The feeling of affluence permeating the 
society leads people to forget the poor and 
to assume that production itself will cure 
the social malady. 

Impressed with the degree of private af- 
fluence and plenty about him, Galbraith 
implores liberals to subordinate their battle 
against inequality and for full employment 
to right the imbalance between expendi- 
tures on public and private goods and serv- 
ices and the inadequate investment in per- 
sonal improvement. To stem inflation, he 
urges the acceptance of more than a fric- 
tional level of unemployment and cuts in 
unemployment insurance benefits in times 
of high employment. He proposes higher 
benefits in periods of excessive unemploy- 
ment. To get more public funds he pro- 
poses a sales tax. Instead of shorter work- 
ing hours for producers, he believes that 
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the “leisure class” should be increased in 
numbers. 

While the author boldly assails many 
liberal planks, he retreats most meekly be- 
fore the “conventional wisdom” of the con- 
servative positions. He believes that price 
and wage controls in limited areas would 
help restrain rising prices, but he holds 
back on this proposal since he considers it 
“out of bounds”—impolitic to offer. 

The iconoclastic forays into prevailing 
beliefs held by businessmen, liberals, econo- 
mists, and the advertising fraternity result 
in sweeping generalizations and many keen 
observations. Intent on keeping his essay 
readable and stimulating, he believes it un- 
necessary to be precise or support his con- 
clusions with detailed proof. Much confu- 
sion in analysis is caused by bunching the 
various groups as stalwarts of the same be- 
lief in all-out production. Yet their mean- 
ing, philosophy, and programs are most di- 
verse. By blurring their differences the au- 
thor is unjust to each, and his analysis 
proves inexact and misleading. The lay 
reader must be wary of this facile style or 
he will be led to many unjustified con- 
clusions. 

The liberal’s position, for one, is inade- 
quately presented. His emphasis on continu- 
ing high economic growth betokens no in- 
difference to public facilities and services. 
On the contrary, he will take second place 
to no one in the advocacy of improved pub- 
lic services. The liberal’s support of equi- 
table rules of taxation is directed at shifting 
the burdens to those best able to carry 
them. It is not an idle devotion to doctrine. 
It stems from the conviction that such tax 
laws will help change national consump- 
tion patterns in the direction favored by the 
writer, that is, toward greater economic 
stability and more widespread economic 
well-being. 

It is true that the impressive rate of 
growth of our national income and the 
loopholes in our tax laws have spawned 
much frivolous living and many question- 
able expenditure patterns. But have we such 
an equality of affluence that this image is 


national in character? In how many people 
are cravings for the “sensuous, edifying 
and lethal” being satisfied? Are not most 
new goods and services truly useful and 
life-enriching? May not this mood of self- 
indulgence be a temporary one induced in 
part by an era of privation produced by 
the depression and war rationing? Are we 
not applying more utilitarian standards to 
our purchases? This book was written be- 
fore the consumer forced automobile man- 
ufacturers to produce a compact car. May 
not higher taxes and the closing of loop- 
holes force more changes in this direction? 

Reading this book one would conclude 
that America has not yet recognized the 
neglect of our public services. No mention 
is made of the national movements for 
higher expenditures for education, public 
facilities, and services. The explosive ex- 
pansion of collegiate education signifies a 
change in values. The various government 
levels are spending more money on hospi- 
tals, roads, medical care, housing and other 
facilities. Research is expanding by leaps 
and bounds. Scholarships and public colleges 
are multiplying. Demands are growing for 
federal aid for research in the lagging sec- 
tors of the economy. The shift in expendi- 
tures is under way. It is the conservative 
elements in our society which are holding 
back the rate of shift. 

Poverty is still a national problem. The 
solutions of higher production, union or- 
ganization, and high employment have con- 
tracted the area of want but we still have 
much to do to eliminate this blight on our 
society. Liberals continue to address them- 
selves assiduously to getting the legislation 
necessary to heal the sores where higher 
national incomes have to date not accom- 
plished the task. Want is not merely a con- 
dition for special case treatment. Wholesale 
correctives such as higher minimum wages 
would do much to eliminate it. Low wages 
are a common phenomenon in areas where 
management resists even a 75-cent state 
minimum, as in North Carolina. Our sys- 
tem of social security protection is hardly 
adequate in view of the deficiencies of our 
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unemployment benefits, the inadequacy of 
workmen’s compensation laws, and the ab- 
sence of adequate medical care for millions 
of Americans. 

This brilliant essay on economic policy 
fails in its prime objective of enlisting more 
people in the fight for higher expenditures 
for public facilities and personal investment, 
a stable economy, and the eradication of 
poverty. It does little to convince the foes 
of such a program, and unsuccessfully ques- 
tions the policies of liberals who have sup- 
ported these measures. By urging more sacri- 
fices by the poor, the unemployed, the in- 
secure, Galbraith is defeating the liberal’s 
program. He could get little sympathy for 
his position that economic growth is in- 
compatible with improvement living 
standards, for our experience has been very 
different. We need more economic growth 
to finance advances in private and public 
expenditures. This nation has some affluent 
citizens ready to sacrifice the ordinary citi- 
zen, but it does not have an affluent society. 


SoLoMon BarKIN 
Textile Workers Union of America 


American Ideas about Adult Educa- 
tion, 1710-1951, edited by C. Hartley 
Grattan. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1959. 140 pp. $1.25. 


This volume is the second in the excellent 
Teachers College series “Classics in Educa- 
tion.” It consists of a short introductory 
essay and sixteen extracts illustrating the 
main themes in American adult education 
during two hundred and forty years. If 
read in conjunction with Mr. Grattan’s 
earlier and more substantial history of adult 
education, In Quest of Knowledge (1955), 
it provides a sound perspective on one of 
the most tenacious and not too well chroni- 
cled traditions in American life. Some of 
the institutions, such as Cooper Union or 
Chautauqua, have long been household 
words; but names of some individuals—for 


example, Timothy Claxton, the English en- 
thusiast for mechanics’ institutes, or the pio- 
neer sociologist Lester F, Ward (presented 
as a neglected philosopher of adult educa- 
tion)—will strike new chords. 

In this anthology lie embedded most of 
the perennial hopes and aspirations, as well 
as the frustrations and controversies, of the 
adult education movement. Many of them, 
of course, are not peculiar to America. The 
long line of enthusisats for mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, lectures on mental and moral im- 
provement, and University Extension was 
exactly paralleled in nineteenth century 
Britain; and indeed the links between the 
adult education movements in the two 
countries were at times very close. What 
needs explaining is why, given this similarity 
in background, the two movements have 
developed differently in the last thirty 
years. If this can be explained, it may per- 
haps go some way toward distinguishing 
the peculiarly American contribution to 
adult education. 

Mr. Grattan’s anthology suggests that the 
clue is to be found in (mirabile dictu) de- 
mocracy; and although at first this may be 
suspect as just another intellectually woolly 
refuge in this great word, it is probably 
true. Quite simply, American adult educa- 
tion is different because (as in other parts 
of the educational field) the implications 
of democracy have been carried further in 
America than in any other society. Whether 
the results of this are good or bad is for the 
moment irrelevant; they are different simply 
because, in comparison with the American, 
other adult education movements have 
reached only an élite of one sort or another. 
This is true even of those adult education 
movements, such as the English, in which 
the striving to widen the bounds of effec- 
tive democracy has always been a main 
strand of motivation. To Alexander Meikle- 
john, America was essentially a vision, an 
inspiration. “I believe,” he said to the Amer- 
ican Library Association Conference in 
1924, “that America intends to be and must 
be a democracy. That is our mission, that 
is what we are living for, that is our op- 
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. ..+In so far as we can educate 
the people, in so far as we can bring people 
to an understanding of themselves and of 
their world we can have a democracy. In 
so far as we cannot do that we have got to 
have control by the few.” In this context 
the old saying of Epictetus has a new rele- 
vancy: “The rulers of the State have said 
that only free men shall be educated; but 
God has said that only educated men shall 
be free.” The same conclusion was reached 
from a different angle by Lester F. Ward, 
who saw the greatest task of applied so- 
ciology to be one of adult education, namely 
the transmission of the cultural and social 
heritage of the nation to the whole people. 

This was a noble vision. Yet in the name 
of democracy dreadful things have been 
done, including some in the guise of adult 
education. It is a brave thing to reject the 
idea of an élite university, and to proclaim 
that the aim of Extension is to make the 
boundaries of the campus the boundaries 
of the State. It is right, too, to call for more 
flexibility, more experiment, more unortho- 
doxy in approaching adults. It is probably 
useful to extend the definition of adult edu- 
cation to include almost any group activity 
that is not positively harmful. But are we 
always quite clear what “giving the cus- 
tomer what he wants” (even when wrapped 
up in suitable democratic or socioeduca- 
tional jargon) really means? It is one thing 
to reject the rule of the people by the few 
(even though they be the wise and the 
good); and quite another to hand the peo- 
ple over, in the name of democratic self- 
choice, to the tender mercies of the admen. 
Again, while it may be proper to abandon 
traditional acadernic standards of work in 
the adult education field, it is dangerous to 
slide into a position where the mention of 
any objective standards at all is automati- 
cally resisted. The pressures of a com- 
mercialized society are now so powerful that 
adult educationists must think twice before 
accepting some of the slogans about de- 
mocracy which have done duty in the past. 

This is not to question the rightness of 
the American choice in the great issue be- 


tween far-reaching democracy and rule by 
an élite (or even by a meritocracy). But it 
is a plea for a reconsideration of adult edu- 
cation as no more than a mechanism for 
the diffiusion of knowledge, in which the 
adult educator “cannot afford to assume 
the role of censor.” Our grandfathers knew 
better, but of course they were not such 
good democrats. 


J. F. C. Harrison 
University of Leeds 


Sociology Today: Problems and Pros- 
pects, Robert Merton, Leonard Broom, 
and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., eds. New 
York, Basic Books, 1959. xxxiv + 623 
pp- $7.50. 

This important volume is a publication 
of the American Sociological Society con- 
taining papers presented at its annual meet- 
ing in 1957, which was organized around the 
theme of problems and prospects. Each au- 
thor was asked to present a “methodical 
statement” dealing with “the significant the- 
oretical, empirical or procedural problems 
in his field that require and in part are re- 
ceiving systematic study.” The twenty-five 
chapters are distributed among five parts: 
theory and methodology, sociology of in- 
stitutions, the group and the person, de- 
mographic and social structure, and appli- 
cations of sociology. 

Several general impressions emerge from 
reading this volume. Most authors followed 
their instructions fairly well, so that the 
reader gains an insight into the frontier ac- 
tivity in these fields. A few lapsed into 
more of a description of the current state 
of knowledge in their specialties. Uneven- 
ness is to be expected in any volume of this 
sort, but it is mitigated by a 25-page intro- 
ductory “note” by Professor Merton on 
“Problem Finding in Sociology.” It per- 
forms with success the difficult feat of in- 
tegrating the volume and making an im- 
portant contribution to the theme in its 
own right. 
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A second impression could well lead to 
an essay on sociological writing as writing. 
Any profession must needs have its own 
technical vocabulary, but this necessity is 
no excuse for turgid, involved, obscure 
writing. For the most part the writing in 
this volume is good. The editors have 
achieved clarity in a majority of the chap- 
ters. There are, however, some regrettable 
exceptions, chief of which is Professor 
Talcott Parsons’ discussion of “General 
Theory in Sociology,” which logically but 
unfortunately is the first chapter. Parsons 
struggles painfully to express what he seems 
to believe is a great truth and one he feels 
is applicable to education. Despite the fact 
that of necessity this reviewer spent more 
minutes per page on this chapter than on 
any other, he lacks the confidence to try 
to summarize this truth. 

Despite the excellent editorial work there 
are a few chapters which present an inade- 
quate view of the field covered. An un- 
informed reader of Professor Arnold An- 
derson’s chapter on rural sociology, for 
instance, would assume that this subject 
was the sole concern of state colleges of 
agriculture, but about one-third of his refer- 
ences are to studies coming from rural 
sociologists in the so-called private univer- 
sities. 

Finally, this reviewer joins the editors 
in regretting that some aspects of sociology 
were omitted because of space limitations, 
the most serious omission being the lack of 
a chapter on the sociology of the commu- 
nity. Nonetheless, this is an important vol- 
ume, one that a decade hence, if some 
comparable appraisal is attempted, will be 
regarded as an indispensable landmark. 

A number of chapters contain material 
of direct interest to educators, the most 
important, of course, being that by Profes- 
sor Neal Gross on “The Sociology of Edu- 
cation.” Among the others Alex Inkeles’ 
discussion of “Personality and the Social 
Structure” and Leonard Broom’s on “Social 
Differentiation and Stratification” are es- 
pecially noteworthy. Broom makes some 
cogent criticisms of the too uncritical use 


of the concept “social stratification” and 
the confusion of a “statistically distinguish- 
able stratum” with a “consciously identifi- 
able class.” Gross also touches on this and 
points out that educators have made no 
studies of children who are exceptions to 
the expectations with respect to their per- 
formance aroused by knowledge of the 
stratum from which they come. They are 
apparently uninterested in what factors 
make for social mobility or how, if at all, 
these factors can be used to increase such 
mobility. There have been few, if any, 
studies of variable behavior and achieve- 
ment among children of the same social 
status or of the influence of groups on the 
level of aspiration, or participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities. 

Inkeles’ brilliant chapter deserves a re- 
view in itself. It should be required reading 
for the too many educators to whom psy- 
chology and social science are synonymous. 
It begins with clear-cut definitions of both 
sociology and psychology with reference 
to the chapter theme of personality and 
social structure. It points out the limitations 
of theory in both disciplines and shows 
how understanding can be advanced by an 
interdisciplinary approach. Inkeles also dis- 
cusses the role concept and illustrates it 
throughout the chapter with general sum- 
maries of recent studies, most of them 1956 
and later. 

The chapter by Gross begins with a dis- 
cussion of why the sociology of education 
is as underdeveloped as it is. The reasons 
he gives shed no credit on schools of edu- 
cation, or for that matter on sociologists 
who, for a variety of reasons, have failed 
to appreciate the unique laboratories pro- 
vided by schools and other educational in- 
stitutions for research in strategic sociologi- 
cal problems. Fortunately this situation 
seems to be changing. Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Bureau of Applied Social Research 
has studies under way in medical, legal, and 
adult education. Stouffer and others at Har- 
vard “are using public schools as a labora- 
tory for the study of level of aspiration and 
social mobility.” Gross himself, with his 
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colleagues, has recently published the find- 
ings of a very excellent sociological investi- 
gation dealing with school administration. 

Gross spends much of his chapter in 
raising researchable sociological questions 
which educators have neglected. Analyses 
should be made of the structural elements 
that are sources of tensions in the perform- 
ance of educational functions. He points 
out, for instance, that while the manifest 
function of a school board is to establish 
policy, for some members the undisclosed 
latent functions may be more important. We 
know little about schools as social systems 
and therefore little about the processes of 
social change in education. We have little 
understanding of the bases of informal 
groupings within a student body, their im- 
pact on motivation, or how they can block 
a teacher or be brought to cooperate with 
him. Educators talk glibly about “the power 
system,” but there have been no studies of 
the process of decision on educational mat- 
ters within communities and apparently 
little recognition that power systems differ 
greatly and that the larger the community, 
the greater likelihood of there being more 
than one power structure or system. 

All told, Gross raises an appalling number 
of questions for which public education as 
yet has no answer, and the neglect of which 
may account for some of its troubles. 


EpMunp peS. BruNNER 


- 


The College Influence on Student Char- 
acter, by Edward D. Eddy, Jr., assisted 
by Mary Louise Parkhurst and James 
S. Yakovakis Menasha, Wisconsin, 
George Banta Company, 1959. ix + 
186 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Eddy’s book, The College Influence 
on Student Character, is most timely. We 
are entering a period when the strongest 
colleges, even those which are primarily 

1 Neal Gross and others, Explorations in Role 


Analysis: Studies of the Superintendency Role. 
New York, John Wiley, 1958. 
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graduate-preparatory schools, are making 2 
strenuous effort to speed up the intellectual 
growth of their students. Colleges of lesser 
strength seem to be attempting the same 
goal, although they are beset by increasing 
numbers of students and a diminishing num- 
ber of qualified teachers. In such a situation, 
interest in the conscious development of 
character and personality may well be con- 
signed to a low order of priority. It is, 
therefore, useful to have a summary of what 
is actually happening in this area. 

The author and his two associates give 
a broad if subjective statement of the intel- 
lectual temper of the contemporary Ameri- 
can campus. The information from which 
this account is constructed was drawn from 
visits of three to twenty days on twenty 
campuses chosen to represent all sections of . 
the nation and the major types of colleges. 
The two junior members of the staff lived 
on the college campuses, mingling widely 
and freely as “participant observers,” mak- 
ing use of some formal interviews but de- 
pending for their information chiefly on 
informal visits with students and faculty. 

Such a study permits each reader to sub- 
stitute his own opinions and observations 
whenever he disagrees with the report, and 
the reviewer found himself doing so. Never- 
theless, Dr. Eddy and his associates have 
been perceptive and open-minded. If they 
had biases and preconceptions they were 
well concealed, and the report as a whole is 
a plausible and convincing discussion of 


_ representative college campuses today. 


The authors chose to define character as 
a commitment to consider principles. In 
their words, “Character is intelligent direc- 
tion and useful control of conduct by defi- 
nite moral principles.” The definition is 
sometimes ignored in the report, with char- 
acter being very nearly equated with morale 
in one chapter and with high intellectual 
concern in others. 

The body of the report takes the form of 
a rather generalized reporting of.comments, 
editorials, and opinions grouped under six 
general headings. There are no summaries 
either by chapters or of the book as a 
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whole. No plans or specified programs are 
proposed. The book is most useful, there- 
fore, for its specific illustrations and insights 
rather than for any specific program which 
emerges. 

In the authors’ opinion, colleges hoping 
to achieve maximum improvement of con- 
ditions will need to pay attention to fac- 
tors or elements which may logically be 
grouped under three general areas: 


1. The level of expectancy. The authors 
render a real service by the vigor of their 
statement that students in great numbers 
think their colleges expect too little of 
them. A discussion of the problems of rais- 
ing this level of expectancy reflects genuine 
understanding of the operation of Ameri- 
can colleges. 

2. The general academic program. This 
is discussed under chapters on the concept 
of teaching and the organization of the 
curriculum. In spite of the centrality of the 
two factors, these sections are not likely to 
add very much that is new to the reasona- 
bly well informed reader. 

3. The nonacademic arrangements. There 
are specific chapters on the degree of stu- 
dent responsibility, the opportunity for 
religious understanding and practice, and 
the effect of the environment. Each topic 
receives thoughtful treatment buttressed by 
a considerable amount of good news re- 
porting from the various campuses visited. 
In the discussion of student responsibility 
heavy emphasis is laid on the desirability 
of having this sense of responsibility con- 
cern itself with academic matters even 
more than the usual social program. 


The authors are insistent in their con- 
viction that although the central task of 
the college is to stimulate intelligent behav- 
ior, such behavior requires relevant judg- 
ment and wise choices. At this point it is 
necessary that character education be added 
to purely intellectual training. The authors 
reach the comforting if optimistic conclu- 
sion that there is no essential conflict be- 
tween intellectual and character develop- 
ment, and that those elements in the campus 


community which encourage character de- 
velopment also encourage learning. Ideally 
this may be true, but the authors found that 
on many campuses and for many people it 
is not learning which is sought, recognized, 
and rewarded, but rather such external 
symbols of learning as grades, honors, and 
degrees. On a great many campuses in our 


country there are thoughtful observers who 


are deeply concerned lest the pressure to 
get on to graduate school make the neces- 
sity for accumulating grades seem so nec- 
essary that character values will be lost in 
the rush. 

In one sense this book might appropri- 
ately be considered a treatise on our best 
ideas of teaching, and it is this fact which 
makes it so useful. Certainly there is much 
evidence that when teaching and learning 
are raised to their highest level of quality, 
character education will be included. 


Edward Sanders 
Dean of Students 
Pomona College 


Understanding the City Child: A Book 
for Parents, by Dorothy Barclay. New 
York, Franklin Watts, Inc., 1959. xii + 


273 Pp. $4.95. 


To parents seriously considering the mer- 
its and demerits of raising their young in 
a metropolitan area, this volume would 
seem to provide direct answers. 

The purpose of the book, in the author’s 
words, is to “present certain ideas and 
points of view on varied aspects of child 
care and guidance specifically pertinent to 
city living. . . . It will concentrate on the 
‘reasonably normal’ children of ‘reasonably 
normal’ parents.” 

Miss Barclay is an urbanite, a parent, and 
a successful editor and writer for a leading 
newspaper. As such she should be emi- 
nently qualified to discuss the problems of 
raising a child in the city. She should be 
equally qualified, as a result of her research 
and experience, to suggest solutions to those 
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problems. Yet, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, the book is disappointing. 

Although the emphasis purports to be on 
the “big-city” child and his parents, it be- 
comes apparent that, to a greater or lesser 
degree, the problems posed are germane 
to all but the ultra-rural child. Many of 
the issues covered (divorce, the working 
mother, television, discipline, moving, dat- 
ing, adolescence, hobbies, and sex educa- 
tion, to mention a few), are scarcely pe- 
culiar to the metropolitan young. We are 
presently too mobile a people for such a 
distinct delineation. In these and like areas 
special help in meeting unique issues is 
wanting. 

For the “reasonably normal” parent who 
is raising a “reasonably normal” child in the 
city, much of Miss Barclay’s book may 
seem too rudimentary. If such a parent is 
seeking specific help it is doubtful that the 
discussion of “the goals of housekeeping,” 
“attitudes toward food,” the “importance 
of physical fitness” or “helping the child 
in school” will be of great value. Such mat- 
ters are general in aspect and one’s own 
standards plus the advice, when necessary, 
of qualified pediatricians and school per- 
sonnel will be more valid. They are not 
limited to the urban mileu. 

Some of the subjects included have been 
culled from weekly articles in the New 
York Times and there is a flavor of the 
“popular” touch which detracts from the 
basically private nature of the issues in- 
volved. Perhaps the author has tried to put 
too much into her book lest something of 
conceivable interest be omitted. The result 
is a clutter which very nearly buries some 
extremely meritorious items. 
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What Miss Barclay has to say about 
learning to live with differences, jobs, va- 
cations, and pets indicates what a premium 
the city parent must place on understand- 
ing, compassion, and tolerance. She reveals 
such qualities in herself through her know!- 
edgeable discussions of these features. 

The chapter titled “Opportunities of City 
Life” makes the greatest contribution to 
the questing parent. Here are described 
the unusually varied and wonderful experi- 
ences available to the urban family. Stim- 
ulating suggestions for explorations of the 
city, its parks, factories, transportation, mu- 
seums, theaters are made. Differing ages and 
preferences are considered. Paragraphs on 
fulfilling the child’s interest and what 
children get out of trips are particularly 
rewarding. The trials and tribulations at- 
tendant on enjoying such experiences are 
not discounted. Boredom, weariness, 
weather, dispositions of children and adults 
alike are dealt with realistically. The reader 
senses that Miss Barclay is sharing her 
wholehearted enthusiasm, her unquestioned 
experience, and even her aching feet. The 
reader also recognizes that here may be 
found some of the most cogent arguments 
for raising a child in the city. 

Too much of Understanding the City 
Child is unrewarding in that the material 
deals with matters not peculiar to the city. 
However, when the author treats of those 
problems and opportunities which are 
uniquely urban, she makes a positive con- 
tribution to the parent seeking counsel on 
understanding and caring for the city child. 


Jean Austin 
New York City 
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RELIGIOUS CONCERNS IN CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION, 
by PHILIP H. PHENIX 108 pages $3.25 


This discussion is directed chiefly to persons professionally concerned with education, 
both practitioners and students. The anlaysis offered is based upon the more funda- 
mental conception of religion as “ultimate concern.” The pe ampeg here suggested 
should prove useful in considering the place of religion in all types of schools—public 
and private, religious and secular, lower and higher. 


ATTITUDES OF CERTAIN HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS TOWARD SCIENCE 
AND SCIENTIFIC CAREERS (A Science Manpower Project Mono- 
graph), by HUGH ALLEN, Jr. 64 pages $1.25 


As we move into the space age, the attitudes of high school seniors toward science are 
of critical importance, since they largely determine who will embark upon scientific 
careers. In this monograph an attempt is made to discover the attitudes of more than 
three thousand high school seniors toward science and scientific careers. The Reaction 
Inventory used in the investigation is included in the book. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER PARTNERSHIP (Parent-Teacher Series), 
by ERNEST G. OSBORNE 52 pages 60 cents 


How can truly productive partnerships be built between home and school? How can 
parents’ and teachers’ mutual concerns for children be utilized to develop better edu- 
cational programs? This pamphlet offers suggestions, with examples of practice, for 
discovering and dealing with common conflicts and difficulties. Teachers, parents, room 
mothers, PTA leaders and members, school principals—all who seek a close working 
partnership between home and school—will find helpful ideas in this new booklet. 


HELPING CHILDREN ACCEPT THEMSELVES AND OTHERS (Practical 
Suggestions for Teaching), by HELEN L. GILLHAM 56 pages $1.00 


How can elementary school teachers help children build a healthy view of themselves 
and of other people? How do healthy attitudes of oneself and others contribute to 
learning efficiency? By means of stories of children and teachers, the author illus- 
trates how teachers have helped children accept themselves and others—accept differ- 
ences which sometimes create barriers. Finally, the author turns to teacher acceptance 
of various kinds of child behavior, acceptance which means neither approval nor 
resignation. 


HELPING CHILDREN IN ORAL COMMUNICATION (Practical Sugges- 
tions for Teaching), by ALBERTA MUNKRES 102 pages $1.50 


Troublesome questions facing elementary school teachers cluster around best ways 
to help children learn effective oral language expression. How can teachers encourage 
the silent ones; help the ramblers and those who are awkward in talking before an 
audience? What can they do about boring reports; when and how should they point 
out errors? The author gives classroom teachers suggestions for oral communication 
through conversing and discussing; storytelling; reporting and making speeches; 
dramatizing; and using words well. 
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HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE 
OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION 


IMPROVING LABORATORY EXPERIENCES IN TEACHER EDUCATION, 
by MARGARET LINDSEY, LESLIE MAUTH, and EDITH GROTBERG 262 pages $6.00 


Reported here is an interinstitutional effort to gather the kinds of evidence needed to 
appraise students’ firsthand experiences. The authors have examined intensively the 
contributions of professional laboratory experiences to student understanding of 
growth and development. : 

Included in the book are descriptions of new instruments prepared for testing in- 
formation on human growth and development; for measuring student attitudes, un- 
derstanding, and use of principles; for describing student behavior in real situations; 
and for interviewing students. 


WAYS OF STUDYING CHILDREN: A Manual for Teachers, by muwe 
Almy from Materials Prepared by RUTH CUNNINGHAM and Associates 226 pages $3.50 


Understanding the ways children feel, behave, and think leads to increased teachin 
effectiveness. In this up-to-date and comprehensive guide to specific techniques an 
approaches all teachers can use in seeking understanding of children, the author never 
loses sight of the aim of child study for teachers: improving children’s school learning. 
Emphasized throughout is the fact that child study is a professional skill, with limita- 
tions to be recognized and pitfalls to be avoided. 


CURRICULUM CONSULTANTS AT WORK, by marceLia R. LAWLER 
224 pages $3.75 


A frank study of the factors that expedite or impede the curriculum consultant's work 
with teachers and instructional leaders in improving the school program. It is based 
on data obtained directly from the consultants and school personnel involved in seven 
cooperative curriculum studies. 

Four critical areas are identified as affecting the success of the curriculum consultant 
—problem definition, group climate, consultant ways of working, and central office 
leadership. In a separate chapter devoted to each area complete examples and descrip- 
tions of actual situations are given. 


THE ACTION RESEARCH WAY OF LEARNING, by asraHam sHUMSKY 
224 pages $3.75 


This study is an accurate and realistic description of problems and frustrations and of 
thought and insight which led to an improved way of learning and teaching. It is con- 
cerned with the impact of conducting research on the researcher himself, and is an 
account of work the author has been doing for several years in a research seminar for 
classroom teachers. The Action Research Way of Learning should prove especially valu- 
able to those who are interested in the processes of educational research in the experi- 
mental approaches to college teaching. 
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